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STORIES OF 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


— A Guide to Modern Orchestral Programme-Music 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Musie Critie of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly” 


This book fills a genuine need of the music-lover, for 
it offers in compact, accessible, and easily intelligible 
form information which will help him to listen under- 
standingly to the music of an orchestral concert. It 
presents clearly and without technical analysis the 
poetic or pictorial or dramatic basis of every important 
example of programme-music in the. symphonic reper- 
toire, putting the reader in possession of information 
which will enable him to listen comprehendingly, for 
example, to a symphony by Berlioz, an overture by 
Mendelssohn, a symphonic poem by Liszt, or a tone- 
poem by Strauss or Debussy. 


“The bést thing for every concert-goer to do is to get a copy of Mr. 
Gilman’s book and prepare himself beforehand.’’-—N. Y. Evening Post. 
“From Berlioz and Liszt and Raff and Wagner, down to the latest 
works of Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy, Sibelius, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Elgar, 
Chadwick, and Converse, with many others that will occur to concert- 
goers, Mr. Gilman has left nothing that has any claim to the attention 
of music-lovers. . . . It is a useful and interesting book.” 

—The New Music Review. 

“A valuable contribution to the music-lover’s library.” 
—Chicago Post. 


Price, $1.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, - © NEW YORK 











for Next Week 





The 
Vanishing Forests 
of America 





Forty Billion feet of Lumber are Cut 
yearly in the United States, or three times as 
much as is grown in that period. 


At this rate of consumption it is esti- 
mated by the Government’s Forestry Service 
that the timber supply of the United States 
will be exhausted in from 20 to 33 years. 


The facts of this alarming situation and 
the steps that are being taken to meet it are 
told in a deeply interesting article, illustrated 
with remarkable photographs, which will ap- 
pear in the March 28th issue of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. It will be on the news-stands 
next Wednesday, March 25th. 
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Wall Street Under the Dutch 


The first of a group of notable historical articles by FREp- 
ERICK TREVOR Hitvi. In these papers Mr. HIvu traces the 
history of New York’s most famous street from its earliest 
beginning, when the street was literally a wall, or, more ac- 
curately, a wooden palisade, which was built as a protection 
and formed the northern barrier of ‘the city. 


A Notable American Painter 


Cuartes H. Carrin contributes a delightful appreciation 
of the work of Thomas W. Dewing, one of the first of living 
American painters. Many of the paintings reproduced are 
from the famous collection of Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, and 
will form a part of his recent munificent bequest to the United 
States government, for which he is to build a gallery in Wash- 
ington. Some of the most striking of Mr. Dewing’s pictures 
are reproduced in tint. 


The Passing of the Alligator 


Mr. A. W. Dimocxk writes of the rapidly disappearing Florida 
alligator, and makes a plea for his preservation. His article 
is illustrated with remarkable photographs, which show the 
alligator is not as bad as he is painted. 


The Man Machine and How It Works 


Dr. Epwarp AYERs writes most clearly and scientifically of the 
marvellous mechanism of the human machine. By drawing com- 
parison with the most elaborate inventions of man, he makes 
plain the wonderful workings of our minds and bodies, and shows 
how far man, as a mechanism, is beyond all human creations. 


The Church at Ararat 


H. W. NeEvinson writes of his visit to the ancient monastery 
at Mt. Ararat, sixteen centuries old, where the Armenian 
monks cherish many quaint and valuable relics and ancient 
texts. Mr. Nevinson describes also the Persian cities which 
Noah is said to have founded. 


The French Element in English Speech 


Prof. LounsBury writes of the element of French which has 
crept into the English language, both early and late, and of the 
attitude of writers of various periods towards these increments. 
Prof. LounsBuRyY’s own attitude is an eminently sane one. 


The Courtyards of Paris 


VANCE THompson, the writer, and Vernon Howe Bailey, the 
artist, recently made a wandering trip through the streets of 
old Paris. Mr. THompson writes most delightfully of the many 
famous courts still in the busy life of the city, where in bygone 
days famous men and women have lived—an article full of ro- 

.manceand charm. Mr. Bailey has illustrated the article profusely. 


UNUSUAL SHORT STORIES 


These are stories of humor, incident, character, romance— 
stories of all types and each the best of its type. 

Justus MiLes ForMAN contributes an uncommonly strong 
tale of a man who argues that he has no right to risk his useful 
life to save a worthless one, of his experience and what comes 
of it—a love-story of city life and a strong study of character. 

HarrRIET Prescott SporrorD writes of her country folk, 
a story of humor and unusual situations. 

Marjorie Bowen, a young English writer, whose work 
has attracted much attention, gives us a tale of early Saxon 
days in England, and of the love of Valerian of Ravenna (one 
of St. Augustine’s companions) for a Saxon princess. There 
are pictures in color by Howard Pyle. 


MurieEL CAMPBELL Dyar’s story, ‘‘The Mother-Bird,” is 
one of the strongest short stories which HARPER’s has ever 
printed—a story of a young girl working for her family, and 
of the supreme sacrifice which she makes that they may have 
comfort and health. 

Norman Duncan, always among our best story writers, 
tells a tale, half humorous, half serious, of a quaint old charac- 
ter and his faithful and life-long saving for a pathetically 
curious purpose. 

Mary Austin’s story has in it the element of the supernat- 
ural, handled with masterly skill. 

MARGARET SuTTON Briscoe contributes a peculiarly in- 
teresting story which presents a study of the characters of a 
young girl and her father. 

HENRY JAMES’s two-part novelette, ‘‘Julia Bride,’ 
cluded. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Great Serial,“ The Testing of Diana Mallory” 
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COMMENT 


Too Many Wild Tales 

Wuite the President exposes himself pretty constantly to 
just criticism, and while various of his authentic deliverances 
make sober-thinking people anxious and retard the re-estab- 
lishment of confidence in the business world, there are in 
circulation altogether too many wild stories about him, and 
they are received with altogether too much credulity. His 
friend Dr. ALperr Suaw has thought it expedient to make 
public denial that Mr. Roosrvett has taken to drink—an 
absurd story. This is the season of the year when the brain- 
workers are particularly apt to be tired. We guess Mr. Roosr- 
VELT is tired, and for that reason he may be somewhat more 
impetuous than usual; Wall Street, which has been under 
an unusual strain since last October, is tired and exceptionally 
hysterical; the lawyers who have been trying to keep the rail- 
roads and banks out of receivers’ hands, or to get them into 
them, are tired, and take very depressed views of the future; 
folks who cannot get money to pay their debts or carry on 
their business are tired and harassed. Altogether we are a 
pretty nervous community, and more hospitable to disquieting 
rumors, and more jarred by them, than we would be if we 
felt better. It seems, then, the part of reasonable prudence 
not to believe everything we hear from Washington. When 
Jones confides to us that Mr. IIttt went to see the President, 
and that the President bit his head off; that he kicked Mr. 
MeLLEN downstairs and jumped up and down on the soft part 
of his stomach; that he threatened Mr. Somebody to eall out 
“my troops” if the malefactors did not be good; that he has 
committed his sacred honor to the keeping of Senator Jona- 
roan Bourne and will follow that person’s judgment about 
conserving it—let us think several times before we believe 
any of these stories, or of the hundred others like them that 
float about, constantly renewed from day to day. The Presi- 
dent has vast power, has done much mischief, and may do 
more, but it is better on all accounts to wait till he does it 
than to have daily fits and perish beforehand from fright at 
what probably won’t happen. It is an excellent time to be 
sane. Civilization was retarded for ages by a belief in demons 
with awful powers and malevolent dispositions. It is time 
we outgrew that sort of handicap. 


Hepburn Worries the Brokers 

The Hergurn bill to stop speculation in stocks seems much 
too wild a proposition to lose any sleep over, nevertheless 
Wall Street has been anxious about it. It is Wall Street’s 
business to be anxious, and it attends to it conscientiously. 
The bill provides for a Federal tax of fifty cents on every sale 
of every hundred-dollar share of stock. On the low price 
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shares this is an enormous tax—almost confiscatory. On 
almost all shares it is big enough to interfere with purchises 
not backed by very earnest intention to retain the property 
bought. How Wall Street feels about it is sufficiently indj- 
cated by the Wall Street Journal, when it says: 


If President Roosevett and Mr. Hepsurn desire that the vear 
1908 shall witness another panic so tremendous in its sweep and 
devastating in its effects that the panic of 1907 would in com- 
parison seem as merely a frolic of mischievous children, they have 
enly to force Congress to pass the Hersurn bill taxing stock sales. 

This would indeed destroy speculation, and also the entire system 
of American finance. 





And again: 


The Herpsurn Dill to tax stock sales fifty cents a share should 
be entitled: 

“A bill providing for an easy transfer from the United Siates 

to England of a business worth hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year. 
At this writing neither President Roosevett nor Dr. Bryay 
has made a public appearance as sponsor for the infant bill. 
We do not know yet whether either of them approves it. Wail 
Street seems to have taken it for granted that the President 
does. Maybe it has learned by solemn experience to expect 
the worst from the President. That at any rate is what it 
does expect. But, however the President or Dr. Bryan may 
feel about the Hepsurn bill, it does not seem to be truly 
dangerous. It is too foolish. Speaker CanNnon’s penetrating 
influences would be adverse to it in the House, and in the 
Senate there are too many men who know a little something 
for the bill to come anywhere near getting through, if it 
even so much as came to a vote. If any such measure ever 
should become a law, one effect that it would have while it 
continued in working order would be to transfer to London 
or possibly to Montreal the great business of making the 
market for stocks. That would he very inconvenient, and 
would put an effectual check upon the erection of office build- 
ings below the City Hall Square in New York. To see the 
Battery become a residence quarter again would be interesting. 
but not worth the money it would cost. 


True to Taft 

We find our friend and neighbor the Sun saying on 
March 4: 

We must unequivocally decline to consider Mr. Tarr as thie 
candidate of the Republican party and must unreservedly accept 
Mr. RoosEvELT as a claimant for the nomination. We now re- 
luctantly join with those who reject his refusal of a third term as 
negligible and devious and as meaning the reverse of what it says. 

If it is not so it rests with Mr. Roosrvett to determine the mat- 
ter. It is very simple. All he need do is say “ If I am nominated, 
I will not run. If I am elected, I will not serve.” 

And this Mr. Roosrverr must do promptly or the people will 
give judgment against him by default. 


The Sun comes to this painful attitude towards Mr. Roosrvett 
because, it says, “his friends, adherents, and sycophants, 
together with his army of officcholders,” reject his renuncia- 
tion and are using Tarr’s candidacy as a‘ blind, their real 
purpose being to re-elect Rooseverr. From minds in which 
this idea is firmly lodged nothing short of hari-kari that Mr. 
Roosrvett could do would have any effect to dislodge it. No 
disclaimer could add anything to those he has already filed, 
so there is no sense in his putting out another. We find the 
same idea expressed by the Sun expounded pictorially by the 
gifted Oprer, in Mr. Hearst’s American newspaper, and this, 
together with other tokens of blended sentiments, inspires 
some of the newspaper contemporaries to speculation about 
a possible community of interest—or at least of ideas and 
purposes—between the Sun and Mr. Hearst. For our part 
we have no doubt at all that the President is entirely sincere 
in his support of Mr. Tart, and will do his utmost to have 
him nominated, and then to elect him. There is plenty t? 
be said in criticism of the President’s desire to name his 
successor, and of the means he takes to realize it, but the n0- 
tion that he is not sincere in his support of Tart is rubbish. 


Gems from Nebraska 

“Predatory wealth” and “powerful interests” are again 
the objects of attack in the Bryan platform that comes irom 
Nebraska. One would suppose that so practised a candidate 
as Bryan and one so glib of tongue would find some new 
catchwords for this, his nth candidacy. But the language }s 
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the same Populistic jargon, now dulled and denatured by 
Republican plagiarism. Once again the name of JEFFERSON is 
taken in vain (JEFFERSON, what crimes, ete.), and the name of 
the apostle of States’ rights is used to conjure with by a man 
who would so centralize government as to destroy every large 
corporation in any State. Again we see the same frayed no- 
tions, the same wild ideas about public finance, which of all 
governmental work is the hardest to make plain to the popular 
mind. Railway transportation rates are to be so reduced that 
“they will yield only a reasonable return on the present value 
of the roads, such reasonable return being defined as a return 
sufficient to keep the stock of the roads at par when such roads 
are honestly capitalized.” Thus, as the New York World 
points out, if 4% per cent. dividends were sufficient to hold 
stock at par, no railroad would ever be permitted to earn 
more. Increased profits by dint cf economical management 
or attraction of heavier business would be instantly confiscated 
by the government. The stockholders would receive 41% 
per cent. in times of prosperity and nothing at other times. 
Naturally, all the world would madly rush to purchase stock 
offering such splendid investment opportunities. Thus we 
see our old friend 16 to 1 is not an isolated phenomenon, 
but really part of an economic system fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. 


Citing the Rules Against Dr. Day 

The Rev. Grorcr A. Cookr, a Methodist minister of Bran- 
don, Vermont, who seems to make a specialty of overhauling 
his reverend brethren, has preferred charges against Chancellor 
Day of Syracuse for violation of the rule of the Methodist 
Chureh which forbids speaking evil of magistrates. The 
chief specification in Dr. Day’s ease is that in a book called 
The Raid on Prosperity he spoke contrary to rule about 
President RoosrtveLt. Maybe he did, but if so, and if he is 
disciplined for so doing, where will it leave the reverend 
politicians of the Methodist Church? The Methodists are 
probably more active as Methodists in polities than the mem- 
bers of any religious body in the country, and their ministers 
participate pretty freely along with the rest. Is it to be the 
rule for them that they may praise and support all the office- 
holders, but must not assail any of them? It would seem 
that if the rules allow them to be active in polities at all, 
they should allow them to hold forth as heartily on one side 
as on the other. The President and his policies are now the 
centre of political dispute. The Methodist rules should not 
gag the critics of the Chief Magistrate unless also they gag 
his supporters. Mr. Cooke, who is after Dr. Day, has made 
charges within five years against five distinguished Methodist 
divines. In one case his charges were sustained. In four cases 
they were dismissed. 


Mr. Bryan and Mr. Bennett 

In view of the probability of Mr. Bryan’s third nomination 
as the Democratic candidate for President, it is but natural 
that episodes indicating the quality of his personal character 
should evoke interest. His eager effort to increase the revenue 
of his paper by urging his personal adherents to organize 
big subscription clubs, ostensibly for general political or pub- 
lie purposes, we are disposed to dismiss as a mere example 
of poor taste rather than to pronounce it a sign of mercenary 
inclination. We should be glad to be able to feel that the 
like might be said of his financial relationship with the late 
Mr. Bennett, the account of which is presented in another 
column. Candor, however, compels the admission that analysis 
forbids such a deduction. Obviously Mr. BenNetr was a 
sincere devotee, whatever may have been the secret ambition 
in his heart. It may be the fact, too, that Mr. Bryan felt 
justified, for the sake of a cause, in accepting money from 
a comparative stranger, at intervals, for a period of years, 
for his personal use, without pretending to render any re- 
turn in value. But the way in which it was done—the surrep- 
titious making of the will at Mr. Bryan’s home—the careful 
copying of the same by Mr. Bennert in New York—the 
secrecy enjoined upon Mrs. Bennettr—all apparently under 
the direction of Mr. Bryan—cannot fail to make an impres- 
sion of disingenuousness and the sly exercise of hypnotic in- 
fluence most disagreeable to contemplate as possible by a man 
whom millions wish to become a candidate for President of 
the United States. Mr. Bryan, whom we have been accus- 
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tomed to regard as honest. though ignorant and misguided, 
owes it to himself and to his followers to make a more definite 
statement regarding this transaction than has yet come from 
his pen or even his tongue. 


Reasonable Regulation for Vivisection 

The race-track people are trying to provide that their in- 
dustry, with its necessary incidents, shall be so conducted 
as to be less objectionable to moralists. The brewers and 
liquor dealers all over the country, where they are still al- 
lowed to do business at all, are exerting themselves to secure 
denial of licenses to improperly conducted saloons. And the 
railroads are trying very hard to be good enough to avoid ex- 
termination, and the stockbrokers and the trusts have got 
their heads together over the problem of saving the said heads 
from being taken off. May we not give to the learned vivi- 
sectionists the friendly counsel to try to take a leaf out of 
the books of all these other harried interests, and instead 
of opposing all legislation in restriction of surgical experi- 
ments on live animals, exert themselves to get a law on the 
statute book which will regulate vivisection by such reasonable 
limitations and precautions that the repose of the less fanat- 
ical of the anti-vivisectionists may not be marred by dreams 
of tortured animals? Vivisection, in our opinion, ought by 
no means to be subjected to sweeping prohibition. Neverthe- 
less here and in Europe there have been past abuses of it, 
which are matters of authentic record, that have been hor- 
ribly cruel, and the records have been made and_ pub- 
lished by men apparently of decent standing in the surgical 
profession. We have faith to believe that no such abuses 
would be tolerated in any institution conducted by responsible 
medical men in this State, nevertheless the utmost assurance 
that ean be given by law against such cruelties is well worth 
giving. Otherwise there is danger that this whole line of 
experimentation will be declared unlawful, and prohibited 
by penalties that it will be more than embarrassing to incur. 


Not British Citizens 

Since our republic set up for itself there never has been 
until very recently an emigration of Americans from the 
United States that was worth noticing. Some of our women 
have married Europeans and become subjects of kings, but 
until lately exceedingly few United States voters have ever 
given up their citizenship. Within ten years, however, a 
good many thousand of our Northwesterners have gone over 
the border into the Saskatchewan country and taken up 
wheat lands, and these emigrants from Uncle Sam’s domain 
lave usually, as part of the process of getting their land, 
taken out papers to be Canadian voters. This involves finally 
swearing allegiance to King Epwarp, so that these adventurers 
give up their citizenship in the United States. And what 
do they get in return? Almost all of them suppose that they 
become British citizens, with all the rights as well as obliga- 
tions of that condition. But it seems not. We learn from 
the Winnipeg 7'elegram that they become merely citizens of 
Canada, with a right to vote and hold office in the dominion 
governed from Ottawa, but that as soon as they go outside 
of it they become citizens of no country. By British law, 
it seems, a naturalized Canadian is not a British citizen. He 
cannot take out naturalization papers in England until he 


‘has lived there five years. “ Not a single British colony,” 


says the Winnipeg Telegram, “has, as the law stands to-day, 
the slightest power to grant to an alien rights of British 
citizenship that can be enforced outside of its own boundaries. 
... There is not the slightest doubt about the law.” It seems. 
then, that our Porto-Ricans have plenty of company in their 
condition of being folk without a country when they go away 
from home. 


A Splendid Piece of Work 

It was 2 great help to the spirits to have it announced that 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company would resume business. 
The resumption was made possible only by a long, hard, per- 
sistent struggle, led for seventeen weeks by Mr. Satrrer.ee’s 
indefatigable committee, and helped by as many good men as 
could find places on the wheel to put their shoulders to. To 
reopen those doors was a job worth doing, and it was splendid- 
ly done. Its direct fiseal effect is important, still more so its 
moral and indirect effect. Well done, gentlemen! You have 
made us all your debtors! 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Great Powers: Which Are They, and: 
for How Long? 


It is a commonplace that onlookers may see more of a game than 
the players, and, therefore, it is worth while to note the report 
made to his government by the representative of China, which at 
The Hague was relegated to the status of a small Power, while the 
eight great Powers took and held the front of the stage through- 
out the second peace conference. It is unquestionably true that, 
as China's delegate tells his government, while all of the forty-five 
nations represented at The Hague were theoretically equal, a 
sharp distinction was made, and enforced in practice, between eight 
nations regarded as great and the remaining thirty-seven, inferen- 
tially proclaimed to be small. What concerns us at this time is the 
justice of the Chinese Minister’s refusal to accept as permanent 
any classification of Powers into great and small. He points out 
that greatness depends upon the efficiency. of a country’s govern- 
mental system, upon her methods of law, and upon her military and 
naval preparations; we may add, upon her population, her indus- 
History abounds in conclusive 


trial and her financial resources. 
The examples prove that 


and interesting proofs of this assertion. 
population and even wealth, though important factors, may be of 
less temporary weight than preparation and efliciency. We do not 
need to go back more than four or five centuries to show the truth 
of this averment. In the middle of the fifteenth century there were 
only three Christian Powers in Europe which had any sound pre- 
tensions to be described as great. These, of course, were the Holy 
Reman Empire, France, and England. Spain had not yet been 
unified by the marriage of Frrvinanp of Aragon to ISABELLA of 
Castile; Italy was a chaos; Poland was paralyzed by the liberum 
veto which enabled a single member of the Diet to defeat the will 
of all the rest; Sweden had not yet been raised by GusTAvUS VASA 
to a position of independence; the elector of Brandenburg had not 
yet crowned himself King of Prussia. By 1560, on the other hand, 
the number of Christian Powers universally recognized as great 
had increased to four, Spain not only having demonstrated her 
right to be included in the circle, but being generally reputed the 
most powerful state in Europe. That superstition lasted for a 
century, long after all real ground for it had vanished. 

If, now, we turn to the middle of the seventeenth century, to the 
congresses and treaties which historians term collectively the 
Peace of Westphalia (1648), we find a new state, Sweden, ad- 
mitted to the rank of great Powers, a rank to which she had no 
claim on the score of population and wealth, but which she had 
earned by the surpassing genius of GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, and by a 
military efliciency and prestige which survived him for many years. 
It is notabie, however, that at this time Poland was not regarded 
as a great Power by the nations of western Europe, although less 
than forty years later the Polish king, JouN SosBresKI, was to 
rescue Vienna from an Ottoman army. At that time, too, and for 
some two centuries afterwards, religious prejudice excluded from 
a European conference the Turkish Empire, which, on the. score of 
military and naval resources, undoubtedly deserved recognition 
until her fleet was destroyed in 1828 at the battle of Navarino, and 
until about the same time a Russian army under General Dtr- 
bITscH crossed the Balkans, took Adrianople, and threatened Con- 
stantinople. Meanwhile, an extraordinary change in the adjust- 
ment of Powers had taken place in Christian Europe. After the 
Seven Years’ War, a European Congress which should have left out 
the Prussia of FrepEeRIcK the Great or the Russia of CATHERINE 
If. would have been ridiculous. Both of those great nations were 
growths of the first half of the eighteenth century. Thenceforth, 
in the august circle of great Powers, Prussia and Russia took 
places which were never to be challenged. On the other hand, by 
the close of the first decade of the eighteenth century, Spain, 
which, for a time, had been preeminent, lost her claim to figure 
among first-class Powers. At the Congress of Vienna (1814-15), 
the great Powers were Russia, Prussia, Austria, France, and Great 
Britain. The same Powers assumed the duty of regulating the 
affairs of Europe in the Congress of Paris (1856), although in that 
gathering Turkey appeared in the guise of a petitioner, and, against 
the protest of Austria, Sardinia was admitted in a consultative 
capacity. For the next authoritative alignment we must go to the 
Congress of Berlin, which took place in 1878. Here, again, Turkey 
appears, not, however, as a judge clothed with co-equal authority, 
but rather as a victim protesting against excessive mutilation. 
What renders this congress remarkable is that it was the first 
imposing international recognition of the fact that unified Italy 
deserved to be classed as a first-rate Power. Otherwise there 
was no change in the signatories, which, as in the Congress of 
Vienna, included Russia, Austria, Prussia (now expanded into the 
German Empire), France, and Great Britain. 

The six great Powers are now expanded into eight, the additions 
being the United States and Japan. It is interesting to recall the 
circumstances under which they secured a tardy recognition. It 
was by our successful termination of the great War of the Re- 
bellion that we proved impressively and decisively our right to be 
counted among the world’s great Powers. The fact is often over- 
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looked that in the spring of 1865, when, as yet, the conscription 
system had not been generally applied on the European Continent, 
we could have coped with the whole of Europe in arms upon the 
land, for we had at our disposal upwards of a million veterans. 
Another fact is frequently lost sight of, namely, that at the same 
conjuncture we had more iron warships than all of the rest of 
the world put together, for the European fleets still consisted 
mainly of wooden vessels. Some years elapsed before our naval 
superiority was lost. Here we perceive the fundamental reason 
for England’s concluding the Treaty of Washington, which pro- 
vided for submitting the Alabama claims to arbitration. Yet, al- 
though our right to take part in conferences of great Powers dealing 
with questions of world-wide interest would not have been chal- 
lenged had it been asserted in 1865, it was not formally recognized 
until we were invited to attend the Berlin conference, which re- 
sulted in the creation of the independent Congo States. We have, 
of course, no interest in the west coast of Africa, except indirectly, 
as exercising a certain tutelary function with regard to the re- 
public of Liberia. Neither have we any interest in Morocco; never- 
theless, we were invited, and we accepted the invitation, to take 
part in the Algeciras conference. No nation would now dream of 
calling a congress for the purpose of arranging the affairs of 
eastern Asia without requesting the United States to participate. 
In both of the peace conferences held at The Hague a place of 
dignity and influence second to that of no other nation has been 
accorded to our country. This recognition of our importance in 
international councils is doubtless due in large measure to the 
widespread knowledge of the fact that our population is nearing the 
hundred million mark, and that our wealth, as attested by a British 
statistician, already exceeds that of the British Empire, and is 
increasing much more rapidly. On the score of military prepara- 
tions, we should deserve no such rank, but as regards our navy 
we are, for the moment, the second Power upon the globe. 

No longer ago than 1865 the suggestion that Japan would ever 
be admitted to the circle of great Powers would have been dis- 
missed as incredible and absurd. After her successful war, how- 
ever, with China in 1894-5, it became indisputable that she must 
be treated with considerable respect, and she was invited to partici- 
pate in the first peace conference at The Hague, although not yet 
was she invested with the prestige of a first-class Power. Then 
came the war with Russia, in which Japan defeated a nation re- 
puted to be stronger on land than any other in the world. The 
result was that in the second peace conference Japan was acknowl- 
edged, cheerfully and unreservedly, as one of the eight great 
Powers. This, particularly, is the lesson which the Chinese dele- 
gate to the Hague conference would have his fellow subjects take 
to heart. If so much could be accomplished within half a century 
by Japan, whose population falls short of fifty millions, and whose 
natural resources are relatively inconsiderable, what ought to be 
achieved within a similar breadth of time by the Celestial Empire. 
which ‘has between three and four hundred million inhabitants, and 
which, as regards the deposits of coal and iron, is the richest 
country on the globe? The honor of being at least the ninth among 
the great world Powers is that to which China’s spokesman at the 
second peace conference would have his countrymen look forward. 





The Failure of Success 


“T am wrestling with a new subject,’ wrote IBsEN in 1866, 
when he was beginning Peer Gynt. “ But I know I shall get the 
upper hand of the brute before long.” He did get the upper hand, 
although Peer Gynt was far from winning a quick success, and as 
his works follow each other we realize how systematically and 
increasingly he mastered brute matter and shaped it into art 
forms. Nowadays success brings swift returns, but the result of 
quick successes is something very closely resembling failure. It 
took very nearly forty years for Peer Gynt to run into a tenth 
edition; it would be difficult now to come at an accurate counting 
of the editions and translations of the great poem. Not only 
so, but we know that as the years pass there will be more and 
more editions of the play and its fellows, more and more trans- 
lations and productions. 

Nowadays we are, however, constantly confronted with the 
anomaly of a really fine piece of work followed by dwindling and 
anemic successors from the same pen. A fine novel seems the 
probable forerunner of two or three weak and empty performances 
from the successful author. There are many reasons possible to 
assign for the misfortune; first of all the root of all evil is send- 
ing up its shoots here as elsewhere. Authors love money as well 
as other men. A successful book means tempting from the pub- 
lishers who use successful authors as a means to money-making 
themselves, and who, under dominion of the same evil spirit, usually 
urge swift production. Production, however, lays down its own 
laws, and these laws are as little concerned with money-making 
as the laws of nature. An author who has been long rejected and 
overlooked is likely to gird up his loins, gather up all his forces, 
and put together in his book all that struggle and disappointment, 
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deprivation and isolation have taught him, all the garner of thought 
and emotion of silent hours, and the result is a worthy book. 
When, however, the applause grows loud, and he is coaxed and 
bribed into doing more of the same thing immediately, he has 
no unused material to draw upon. If he suecumb to temptation— 
as. alas! being human, he usually does—he can but offer a weak 
imitation of his former achievement, or such slight effusions as 
jive belonged heretofore to rejected matter. 

If any man were eloquent enough to persuade authors to love 
art more and money less, to be content after a masterpiece to let 
his mind lie fallow until once more, of its own accord, a com- 
pelling subject springs up, and by care and nurture and watch- 
fulness, the setting, the data, the decoration accrue into it, he 
would do that greatest service to art that can be done. Even to 
such great writers as M. MAETERLINCK, the kind and good Mr. 
BENSON, and the brilliant Mr. Hicttens, one would like to send a 
round robin petition begging for two years’ silence and then a 
worthy product. 

When one remembers, too, the rejected rounds of most great 
novels, one. would like, too, to urge upon all readers and critics 
the indubitable truth that a book is great by virtue not of the 
evil that is left out of it, but by the vitality that is put into it. 
SHAKESPEARE’S masterpieces are not flawless, but they live by the 
power of their fulness of being, the effort, the concentration, the 
wealth of observation, the characterization, the human situations; 
these make any one of the great plays an invaluable and lasting 
document. But the divine afilatus cannot be beckoned down every 
day, and a writer who has once done a fine book should consecrate 
himself thereafter to the production of greater and greater work. 
Only thus, only by turning away the face from debilitating praise 
and concentrating the whole strength upon the unwon heights, 
shall we have a new race of giants in the realm of literature. 





The Late Edward Henry Strobel 


By Henry L. Nelson 


’ THERE died the other day at Bangkok, the capital of Siam, one of 
the most heroic figures of our time, a great hero of peace, an 
American so little known that even his native city of Charleston 
was almost unconscious of his existence, and quite unaware of 
the honor which he was adding to the lustre of his country. 

EDWARD STROBEL was one of the foremost and one of the most use- 
ful diplomats of his time. It is one of the idiosyncrasies of the 
country that, useful and able as he was, his diplomatic service to 
the United States was of short duration, for the singular reason 
that he was a Democrat. Party spirit, or prejudice, or greed, 
whichever you will, deprived the country of STROBEL’s services— 
services of a character that placed them wholly outside the nar- 
row confines of party policy. STROBEL’s career was great, and 
those who knew of it, and who were happy enough to know him, are 
conscious of its greatness. He was graduated at Harvard in 1877, 
and from the law school in 1882. In the campaign of 1884 he at- 
tracted Mr. CLEVELAND’s attention by a pamphlet, published with- 
out his name, entitled,“ Mr. BLarNe and his Foreign Policy.” It 
introduced Srropet to his diplomatie career, for Mr. CLEVELAND 
sent him to Madrid as Secretary of Legation, J. L. M. Curry being 
minister. STROBEL was there with Mr. Curry and, afterwards, with 
Mr. BELMONT, and much of the time he was in charge of the lega- 
tion, doing some especially noteworthy work in Morocco. Mr. 
HARRISON became President, and Mr. BLAINe Secretary of State, 
and STroseL was retained for a year in order that he might con- 
duct the Moroccan business. ‘Then, nothing exacting being in 
progress, STROBEL was dismissed to make way for a Republican. 

When CLEVELAND came in a second time, STROBEL served for a 
time as third Assistant Secretary of State, but thought that his 
experience and his achievements might warrant his appointment 
as minister of a Latin American power. After a time the ad- 
ministration concurred, and he was sent to Ecuador, and after- 
wards promoted to Chile. While he was at this post, he was easily 
the foremost among the corps of diplomats. Chile established the 
single gold standard in 1893, and StTroBEL’s admirable report on 
the movement and its result was: of great assistance to our own 
effort in the same direction. Then CLEVELAND went out of office, 
and the solemn needs of the Republican party required, once 
more, that the country should no longer have the service of 
EpwaArp STRoBEL; it was never again to be its fortune to have 
that splendid service. Chile wished him to remain, and a petition 
was started, directed to Mr. McKINLEy, asking, on behalf of the 
Chilians, for STROBEL’s retention. STRoBEL succeeded in prevent- 
ing this manifestation of affectionate respect and, perhaps, of bad 
taste. It would have been singularly inappropriate if STRoOBEL 
had been thus proclaimed to the world, for he spent a good deal 
of his life in avoiding publicity. Chile and France both, neither 
knowing of the other’s action, desired him to be an arbitrator be- 
tween them, and, for a time, he was counsel for Chile before a 
claims commission at Washington. 
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In 1898 he became professor of international law in the Harvard 
Law School and there continued until 1903, when he got two years’ 
leave of absence to go to Siam as General Advisor to the govern 
ment of that country. He followed an Englishman, who died 
at his post, and now we reach the tale of heroism, of beautiful 
devotion to duty, and of sacrifice. After two years at Bangkok, 
STRoBEL started to come home for a vacation. He had reached 
Egypt, when he was stung by a poisonous bug; for many weeks he 
lay in a hospital expecting death; at last he was taken to Paris, 
and there specialists experimented with him and kept him alive. 
The poison had made its destructive way to every part of his body. 
its visible signs appearing now in one spot and now in another. 
One day he learned that one of the French specialists was coming 
to this country to attend the medical congress, and he asked that 
he might be brought with him. He was put into a plaster cast 
and brought here; for months he was under the care of specialists, 
now appearing to improve and then sinking, suffering greatly 
always. In the summer he was taken to Cambridge, and there, 
sitting and sustained by an iron frame, he received the Doctorate 
of Laws from the university. Months passed and he remained in 
this country until the winter, when, still suffering, he returned to 
Bangkok because he had work to do and he wished to do it before 
he died. At last, propped up in his bed, tortured with pain, which 
he bore smilingly and even humorously, he finished his task—the 
great task of reconciling the differences between Siam and France; 
and, that over, he bade good-by to the world that loved him and 
admired him, and died. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Few British writers have ever received from America a more 
interesting book notice than befell the other day when (according 
to the Boston 7'ranscript) President RoosEVELT, ELuru Root, and 
Henry Capsot LopGe sent overseas a silver cup bearing the in- 
scription, “Sir Grorc— TREVELYAN, historian of the American 
Revolution,” with their signatures engraved beneath. 


REDFIELD Proctor was one of the most practical of United 
States Senators. His training in the Civil War gave him an in- 
sight into military affairs, and being also interested in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, he often took charge of the army and 
agricultural appropriation bills. His gifts consisted mainly in 
common sense and capacity for work, but they were substantial 
gifts, and because of them, and because of the confidence that his 
character inspired, he was always an influential Senator. It so 
happened that he had much to do with shaping the American 
attitude toward Spain immediately before our war with that coun- 
try. On a visit to Cuba the Senator had the opportunity of seeing 
the camps of the concentrados, and was deeply stirred by what he 
saw. In a speech made after his return he described with moving 
simplicity the wretchedness and suffering of the starving concen- 
trados. The speech was purely descriptive and wholly unbiassed, 
but as it was delivered about midway between the blowing up of 
the Maine and the declaration of war, it had a profound influence 
on popular opinion, and though doubtless nothing was farther from 
Senator Proctor’s mind than the desire to bring on war, he did help 
to bring it on. This calls to mind the dictum of Professor 
BLACKIE of Edinburgh to his students, that any one of them, even 
the gentlest, had that in him that could cause a revolution. 


At last accounts Colonel WatrTerson was still absorbing ozone 
and wearing summer clothes at Naples-on-the-Gulf, Florida. He 
continues to give frequent evidence in the Courier Journal of being 
in remarkable health and spirits. The editorial page of the 
Courier Journal is of an old-fashioned size, but the evergreen 
colonel garrallops up and down its long columns with all the energy 
of youth and a thousand times its knowledge. He has been read- 
ing Scnurz’s Memoirs, and talks nearly three delightful columns 
about him. He says of Mr. Scnurz: “ He was a German. He was 
an artist. By nature a doctrinaire, he had become a philosopher. 
He could never wholly adjust himself to his environment. He 
lectured LINCOLN, and LINCOLN, perceiving his earnest truthfulness 
and genuine qualities, forgave him his impertinence, nor ceased 
to regard him with the enduring affection oné might have for an 
ardent, aspiring, and lovable boy. He was repellent to GRANT, who 
could not, and perhaps did not, desire to understand him. To him 
the Southerners were always the red-faced, swashbuckling slave- 
drivers he had fancied and pictured them in the days of his 
Abolition oratory. More and more he lived in a rut of his own 
high and noble fancies, wise in books and counsels, affectionate in 
his relations with the few who enjoyed his confidence; to the last 
a most captivating personality. Though fastidious, Schurz was 
not intolerant. But he was very hard to convinee—tenacious of his 
opinions—very courteous, but very insistent in debate. He was 
a German; a German Herr Doctor; of music, of letters, and of 
common law. During an intimacy of more than thirty years we 
scarcely ever agreed about any public matter, differing even about 
the civil service and the tariff; but I admired him-hugely and loved 
him heartily.” 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF MR. BRYAN AND MR. BENNETT 
SEaTTLeE, WasH., February 11, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I have heard it stated that the conduct of Mr. W. J. Bryan 
in the Bennett will case proves him to be avaricious to the point 
of disgusting many of his admirers. Time has obscured my memory 
on this point, and I hope the editor will kindly present the facts 
of the matter. I am, sir, 

A. W. PRESTON. 


When William Jennings Bryan was making his whirlwind 
campaign for the Presidency in the Atlantie coast States he won 
the enthusiastic admiration of Philo S$. Bennett, an elderly citizen 
of New Haven, Connecticut, who had amassed a comfortable little 
fortune as a wholesale dealer in teas, coffees, and spices in New 
York, and who presently determined to devote a large share of 
his property to the support of Mr. Bryan and the dissemination 
of the Bryanic doctrines. 

The first meeting of the two men was described by Mr. Bryan 
when he testified before the VPrebate Court at New Haven, on 
October 21, 1903. He volunteered the following statement: 

“ My first acquaintance with Mr. Bennett was in the campaign of 
1896, when he was one of the electors-at-large on our ticket in 
this State, and he was on the train from New York to New 
Haven, and, as he reminds me in this letter which I shall read, 
rode in the carriage from the station to the hotel. The next time 
I had my attention called to him was after the election, when I 
received a letter which he had written before the election. The 
first letter I received from Mr. Bennett was dated at New York, 
October 30, 1896.” 

Mr. Bryan read the letter, which was put in evidence. In ‘it 
Mr. Bennett wrote: 


“ DEAR Sir,—The betting is three to one against you in this 
State at the present time; but notwithstanding it I am impressed 
with a feeling that you will win, and if you are defeated I wish to 
make you a gift of $3000, and if you will accept the same, it will 
be a genuine pleasure to me to hand it to you any time after the 
tenth of next March. 

* You have made one of the most gallant fights on record for a 
principle, against the combined money power of the whole coun- 
try, and, if you are not successful now, you will be, in my opinion, 
four years later... 

“ Sincerely yours, 
“Pp. S. BENNETT.” 

Mr. Bryan testified: 

* He followed out his suggestion there, and sent me a check 
in March of each of the following years, making $3000. | Early 
in 1900 when I visited New York he met me as he always did. 
At that time he gave me 500.” 

During the three years and a half that elapsed between the 
first meeting of Mr. Bryan and Mr. Bennett the friendship be- 
tween the men was constantly growing, and reached its climax 
a few weeks before the beginning of Mr. Bryan's second cam- 
paign. It was then that Mr. Bennett made his last will and 
testament, in which was a bequest of $50,000 to Mrs. Bennett to 
be disposed of according to the directions she would find in a 
sealed letter enclosed in the same safe deposit box with the will. 
This letter, signed by Mr. Bennett, instructed the widow to give 
the $50,000 to Mr. Bryan in secret. 

Bennett visited Bryan’s home for two days at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Bryan drew the will. Mrs. Bryan did the typewriting. Bennett 
then returned to New York and executed the will and copied and 
signed the letters drawn up for him in Nebraska by Bryan. 

Philo S. Bennett was killed in a runaway in the summer of 
1903. Not long afterward his last will was presented for probate 
in the Probate Court at New Haven. By its terms $75,000 was 
bestowed upon Grace Imogene Bennett, the testator’s widow, to- 
gether with three houses (mortgaged) in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
also all paintings, pictures, furniture, jewelry, bric-i-brac, ete., 
also one-half of the residuary estate. The sum of $73,000 was 
devised to various relatives, and $9200 to churches, hospitals, ete. 
Mr. Bennett bequeathed $20,000 to Mr. Bryan in trust, to be divided 
among twenty-five colleges and universities to give prizes for 
essays discussing the principles of free government, and to help 
poor and deserving boys to get an education. To Mrs. Mary Baird 
Bryan, Mr. Bryan’s wife, $10,000 was devised in trust to help poor 
girls to get an education. Mr. Bennett also left $5000 to the New 
Haven Public Library and $10,000 to erect the Bennett drinking 
fountain at the southeast corner of New Haven grecn. 

The twelfth clause of the will was as follows: 

“fT give and bequeath unto my wife, Grace Imogene Bennett, 
the sum of $50,000, in trust, however, for the purposes set forth 
in a sealed letter which will be found with this will.” 

Mr. Bennett appointed Alfred P. Sloan, his partner in business, 
and William Jennings Bryan, executors of the will, which was 
executed in New York, on May 22, 1900. With the will Mr. 
Bryan presented the letter above referred to. It was in an envelope 
marked: 


“Mrs. P. S. Bennett—To be read only by Mrs. Bennett and 
by her alone, after my death. P. S. BENNETT.” 

In this letter Mr. Bennett urged his wife to give the $50,000 to 
Mr. Bryan because: “| consider it a duty, as I find it a pleasure, 
to make this provision for his financial aid, so that he may be more 
free to devote himself to his chosen field of labor.” 


Correspondence 


With this letter was one, referred-to by the court as “ the type- 
written document,” which Mr. Bryan drew up in Nebraska, and 
gave to Mr. Bennett, who took it back to New York, copied it, and 
sent it to Mr. Bryan as original. It was: 


“ New York, 3/22/1900. 

“ My DEAR Mr. Bryan: 

“IT inclose a duplicate letter, which I have placed in a sealed 
envelope, with instructions that it shall be opened by Mrs. Bennett, 
and read by her alone. I have stated therein the reasons for the 
provisions made for you, and | sincerely hope you will accept the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars for yourself. Give ten thousand 
dollars to your wife, and invest fifteen thousand dollars for the 
benefit of your three children, giving five thousand to each, when- 
ever you think it wise to turn the money over to them. 

“If for any reason you decline to receive the entire sum, or any 
part thereof, I shall trust you to distribute the same according to 
your judgment among educational and charitable institutions. 

“ Sincerely yours, 
* PitLo S. BENNETT.” 


The Probate Court admitted the will itself to probate, but added: 
“it is considered, adjudged, and decreed by this court that neither 
said envelope nor letter, nor said typewritten document, nor said 
envelope, letter, and typewritten document taken together, be 
approved or allowed as a part of said will, and that the probate 
of said envelope, letter, and typewritten document, and each of 
same, be refused.” 

The Superior Court and the Supreme Court of Errors affirmed 
the judgment on appeal.—LKp1ToR. 


DETAILS OF THE TOBACCO WAR 





HARPER’S WEEKLY has received a number of letters calling atten- 
tion to inaccuracies in an article entitled “ A Ku-Klux Klan of 
To-day,” by Charles V. Tevis, which appeared in the issue for Febru- 
ary 8. One of these letters is as follows: 

Atianta, Ga., February 11, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In the issue of your magazine for February 8, in an article 
entitled “ A Ku-Klux Klan of To-day,” by Charles V. Tevis, there 
are a number of inaccuracies. This would hardly be worthy of 
notice had this article appeared in a “ muck-raking magazine,” but 
a long and most pleasant acquaintance with the WEEKLY has given 
me the feeling that everything appearing therein is always correct, 
and it is for this reason that | desire to call the matter to your 
attention. 

First, a half-page illustration has under it that the Acme Flour 
Mills have a daily capacity of 1200 hogsheads of tobacco! Isn't 
that unusually careless for HARPER'S? 

Then your contributor writes that the torch was applied to 
several freight cars at Princeton, while as a matter of fact three 
factories were totally destroyed, and possibly more. 

Again, he quotes, “ The trouble is confined to a few Western 
counties that raise the greatest Burley crops.” Now while it is 
true that the burnings have until recently been confined to the 
western part of the State, it has been entirely in the Dark Tobacco 
District, or Black Patch, where no Burley is grown, and any one 
who knew so little about tobacco as that was not competent to 
give an opinion on the subject worth quoting. 

Also that dramatic fight so vividly pictured as occurring on the 
streets of Hopkinsville, originated in some one’s fertile brain, for 
I have been told by several spectators that the Raiders before 
leaving the place called a roll of their men, after the work of de- 
struction was complete, and that it was some thirty minutes before 
a pursuit was organized, and that it was several miles from Hop- 
kinsville that a party of them was overtaken and shots exchanged. 

Little details like giving Governor Willson a middle initial of A. 
instead of his own, which is E., and spelling his name sometimes 
with one “1” and then with two, which is correct, are not worth 
noticing. 





It may seem strange that a resident of Atlanta should presume to. 


criticise an article written about Kentucky, but I have very 
recently moved here from the heart of the affected district of the 
tobacco troubles and have had conversations with spectators of 
all the raids, and I am only writing you this letter because I be- 
lieve either you or Mr. Tevis has been greatly imposed on, for, as 
you have probably observed, writing is not in my line. 

With kindest ,regards and wishes for the long continued success 
of your very interesting and entertaining publication, 

I am, sir, 
H. W. Young. 


Undeniably some of the statements in the article were at variance 
with those made by our correspondents. The fact that Mr. Tevis, 
the writer of the article, was a member of the staff of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, and conversant with the daily details of the tobacco war 
in near-by counties in Kentucky, seemed to warrant the WEEKLY in 
having confidence in his knowledge of the facts and ability to 
record them. We regret the apparent errors in his story, and in 
giving permission to reprint the piece have seen to it that the 
errors were corrected before reprinting. The error in the case of 
the picture of “the Acme Mills and Elevator Company, which had 
a daily capacity of 1200 hogsheads of tobacco” (which Mr. Young 
refers to, not very accurately) was due to the fact that the photo- 
graph sent to us for reproduction was marked incorrectly.—Ep1Tor. 
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Building had become a Funeral Pyre 





Removing the Dead from the blocked Entrance 


The Bodies of the Victims of Collinwood’s 
at the Rear, where most of the Fatalities occurred 


Tragedy laid out in the temporary Morgue 


Relatives of the young Victims of the Dis- 


The Ruins of Collinwood’s Fire-trap School-house 
aster awaiting the removal of the Bodies 


where almost Two Hundred Children lost their lives 


THE TRAGEDY OF A CLOSED DOOR 


BETWEEN 160 AND 180 CHILDREN, AND TWO OF THEIR TEACHERS, LOST THEIR LIVES IN A FIRE WHICH SWEPT THROUGH THE LAKE 


VIEW SCHOOL IN COLLINWOOD, OHIO, A SUBURB OF CLEVELAND, ON MARCH 4. THE FLAMES, STARTING IN THE BASEMENT, SPREAD 

THROUGH THE BUILDING WITH APPALLING RAPIDITY, AND THE CHILDREN, PENNED IN THE NARROW HALLWAYS AND AT THE FOOT OF 

A STAIRWAY LEADING TO A DOOR WHICH IS SAID EITHER TO HAVE BEEN LOCKED OR TO HAVE OPENED INWARD, WERE TRAMPLED, 
SUFFOCATED, OR BURNED TO DEATH. THE SCHOOL BUILDING, A THREE-STORY BRICK STRUCTURE, WAS COMPLETELY GUTTED 
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Wanted: 


HAT shuttlecock of political and philanthropic battle- 
dores, the army, is going to be taken seriously! 
Hitherto the army has been in the position of 
the snail which five-and-twenty tailors tried to 
catch in vain. ‘There are at least five-and-twenty 
questions which are being fought out intermittently 
over it. There is the question whether officers in the 
higher ranks shall be promoted by seniority or by 
favor. There is the question whether the canteen 
5 shall be restored, or whether it is preferable, as the 
W. C. T. U. maintains, that every army post shali be encircled 
with drinking dens, as now. Brave battles have been fought over 
these problems; and in the midst of it all the army itself, whose 
practical welfare nobody had very much time to think about, has 
heen steadily dwindling. So many theorists have tacked their colors 
to the mast that it has split. 

The army is now nearly twenty per cent. below its numerical 
establishment; and this deficiency exists in almost all branches 
except the cavalry. Desertions have depleted its ranks. Its mem- 
bers are now drawn chiefly from the least efficacious class of citi- 
zens, men who find in it a last refuge from the highroad and the 
construction gang; and of these a wholly disproportionate amount 
are not citizens at all. Although commissions can be obtained 
with comparative ease by educated men among the rank and file, 
it has become difficult to procure even the normal complement of 
officers; for the army offers no prospects comparable with those 
held out in other forms of employment. 

So, while the wrangling factions at Washington continue to 
reform their theoretical army, the government is making an at- 
tempt to bring its depleted numbers up to the established strength 
and to improve the personnel by appealing to a better class of 
recruit. With these ends in view a bill is being introduced at Wash- 
ington to increase the remuneration of all arms by an amount which 
averages about twenty-seven per cent. 

Meanwhile strong efforts are being made to obtain recruits in 
greater numbers. There are three main centres of enlistment in 
the United States—at Fort Slocum, New York; Fort Jefferson, 
St. Louis; and at 
Columbus, Ohio. In 





AN AMERICAN ARMY PROBLEM 
By VICTOR ROUSSEAU 





Soldiers 








eants and filling out descriptive sheets. They line the darker por- 
tions of the passages, hanging, like Mahomet’s coffin, between the 
heaven of freedom and the inferno of discipline. Or the process 
may be compared to that of the swimmer entering cold water. The 
man who shivers on the shore is the ill-clad street loafer, who peers 
cautiously up the stairs, evidently afraid of bodily rapture and 
enforced enlistment. Then there is the man knee-deep who has 
committed himself to the medical inspection with well detined 
mental reservations, and calls to his friend outside, ‘‘ Come on in, 
Bill; the army’s lovely.” Again corresponding te the man who 
takes the plunge and comes out spluttering and shivering, there 
is the not infrequent applicant who proves acceptable, goes to Fort 
Slocum, passes the doctors, and at the last throws down the pen 
and refuses to sign his name to the enlistment form. 

The examinations at the two substations, which consist of 
medical tests made by non-commissioned officers of long experience, 
and of a cross-examination by the commanding oflicer, as for the 
purpose of weeding out candidates whose applications are hope- 
less, and are only preliminary to the more severe examination 
which the army surgeons conduct at Fort Slocum. Nevertheless, 
something like fifty per cent. of all who apply fail to qualify. 

Andy, the German corporal, regards the rejection of a likely- 
looking man with positive pain, and often expostulates with Ser- 
geant Smith, a veteran with a service record of twenty years, 
whose medical knowledge is equal to that of many a surgeon. 

While this preliminary examination does not determine a man’s 
fitness or unfitness for the army, it eliminates from the work of the 
surgeons at Fort Slocum such details as measuring height and 
weight, chest expansion, ete. Frequently a recruit whose hearing 
or eyesight is set down on the sheet as defective proves acceptable 
to the army doctors; while in numbers of cases men passed as 
sound are subsequently refused on account of some unsuspected 
organic disease. All men whose admission is considered doubtful 
are sent up to the Fort with explanatory remarks upon their dis- 
abilities. 

* Next man,” cries Sergeant Smith, beckoning to the nearest of 
the cluster of applicants in the anteroom, who are sitting huddled 

. together, wholly di- 
vested? of clothing, 
and more or less 





New York city the re- 
eruiting officer is 
abroad in the streets 
and parks, bearing his 
placard which _ sets 
forth the advantages 


embarrassed at see- 
ing themselves in 
such uneonventional 
guise. 

** Next man” ambles 


of enlistment. In Her- r B , \; : forward and is placed 
ald Square, Madison, ; 4 4 on the  weighing- 
machine. His height 


Union, and City Hall 
parks, and at the Bat- 
tery, he may be seen 
every fine day _ be- 
tween the hours of 
eight and five, expati- 
ating to groups of 
interested but indi- 
vidually shy specta- 
tors upon the advan- 
tages of an army life. 
You may see similar 
advertisements staring 
at you inside the sur- 
face cars. 

Fort Slocum, where 
applicants receive 
their final tests and 
are sworn in, is fed by 
eight substations, of 
which the most im- 
portant are located, 
one on the _ lower 
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_= i een is taken, and height 


with the official maxi- 
mum and minimum 
allowed by the govern- 
ment tables. His 
chest is measured, in- 
flated and deflated. 
Next he has to read 
off, with either eye al- 
ternately, a line of 
letters on a eard sus- 
pended from the oppo- 
site wall. Four mis- 
takes in this eliminate 
the recruit from the 
contest. 

“Now stand over 
here,’ says Andy, 
when the man_ has 
emerged from this test 
safely. He closes one 
of his ears. ‘ Repeat 








Bowery, under the 
charge of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hardin, and 
the other on Sixth 
Avenue near Forty- 
second Street, commanded by Major Kenly. That the new methods 
have already attained considerable success may be seen by a 
glance at the miscellaneous mob which diverts itself in the 
purlieus of these substations daily. Most of these are obviously 
men out of employment; but one sees occasionally a clean. alert, 
well dressed young applicant, to whom the army will clearly offer 
a career rather than a job. For the rest, they display a curious 
reluctance to commit themselves, and a powerful fascination for 
squinting through the half closed doors of the rooms wherein 
soldiers in trim uniforms are busily recording the names of appli- 


A new Plan; Scouting for Recruits in City Hall Park, New York 
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in a loud’ voice what 
you hear the sergeant 
say.” 

* Twenty - three,” 
whispers the sergeant from his post against the opposite wall. 

“ Forty-three,” says the recruit. 

“ Fifty-nine,” says the sergeant. 

* Seventy-nine.” 

“San Francisco.” 

“May God bless you.” 

“ He’s no use,” says Sergeant Smith. 

‘Oh, give the poor feller a chance, Bill,” answers Corporal Andy. 
“ You was a bit hoarse; I couldn’t hear you very well meself. His 
other ear’s perfect, Bill.” 
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“Well, as he’s passed all the rest, I'll send him to the Fort, 
then. Next man.” 

* Now there’s a nice-looking little feller for you,” says Corporal 
Andy, as a fair-haired, dejected-looking youth shambles forward. 

* He won’t do, Andy: he’s knock-kneed.” 

“Oh, don’t be hasty; give him a chance, Bill.” 

“Well, git up on this machine,’ the sergeant growls. “ Quarter 
of an inch too short. Why didn’t you git your father to stretch 
you out before you 
came ?” 
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The medical test at Fort Slocum‘is much the same as that given 
at the substation, certain details being omitted. ‘The proportion 
of those rejected is not very large, and is mainly due to the dis- 
covery of heart disorders. Occasionally, as stated above, a man 
balks at the last stage, when required to swear in, in which case 
there is nothing which can be done except to let him go free. 

The conversion of the undisciplined citizen to the untrained 
soldier is very striking. The shabby, unkempt recruit, often marked 

with the Bowery 
slouch, proceeds to the 





*He’s got his hair 
smoothed down, Bill. 
lle’s the height sure 
enough. Give the 
feller a chance.” 

The applicant just 
reaches the minimum 
weight, with a few 
ounces to spare; his 
chest measurement is 
satisfactory also, but 
he ean only inflate it 
an inch and a half. 

“We can’t take him, 
I tell you.” 

* Oh, don’t be hasty, 
Bill. Give the poor 
feller a chance. He'll 
grow.” 

* Stand up,” the ser- 
geant shouts. “ Lift 
up your legs. See if 
you can kick yourself. 
Wriggle your feet. I 
tell you once for all 
we can’t take him. 
He’s flat-footed. And 
narrow - chested and 
knock-kneed, and just 
look at them spavins 
and ringbones, And 








quartermaster’s stores 
for his kit: blankets, 
uniform, caps, gloves, 
socks, underwear, 
shoes; all of the finest 
possible quality. He 
emerges a_ different 
figure. The zest for 
the military life has 
already stamped him. 
He holds himself un- 
consciously straighter. 
He is one of the army. 

The act of Con- 
gress dated February 
2, 1901, provides that 
the total enlisted 
strength of the army 
shall not exceed 100,- 
000, but if any at- 
tempt were made to 
obtain this maximum 
of recruits drastic 
changes in the 
methods of recruiting 
would have to be 
made, and greater in- 
ducements offered. The 
total number of sol- 
diers of all grades 
and branches’ which 








an albino. Here, you, 
this ain’t no freak 
museum. Git out and 
git your clothes on.” 

For such as_ have 
passed the medicai inspection there remains the examination by 
the recruiting oilicer. The colonel sits in his room, smoking a 
cigar. For each of the nude, shivering applicants he has the same 
list of portentous and horribly personal questions. From the 
manner in which they are framed one would think the would-be 
soldier was rather some traveller seeking the shelter of this coun- 
try’s laws. 

However, they are rattled off at such speed that they partake 
more of the nature of a monologue, interspersed by the monosyl- 
labie replies. Moreover, the War Oflice has framed them so wisely 
that all those queries which need a negative response are couched 
in the negative form, while the rest are in the affirmative. For 
example: 

“Have your parents given their consent to your enlistment?” 

“oa, fr.” 

“You have not applied elsewhere to join the army?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“You have not been in 
any jail or penitentiary?” 


A Recruiting Detail hunting Men in Herald Square, New York 


the War Department 
aims at obtaining 
amounts, exclusive of 
the provisional force 
and hospital corps, to 
70,000 men. The present strength is 57,000. Of the theoretical 
70,000 soldiers the fifteen regiments of cavalry, which never lack 
their full complement, comprise nearly 14,000 officers and men; 
the six regiments of field artillery, 5500; the coast artillery corps 
close upon 20,000; the thirty regiments of infantry, 27,000; the 
engineers, 2000; and the remainder consist of the staff corps, 
Indian scouts, and a small number of native soldiers in Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. ‘The total number of commissioned offi- 
cers amounts to about 3900. 

There are thirteen military departments, those of the East, 
with headquarters at Governors Island; the Gulf, with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta; the Lakes, with headquarters at Chicago; the 
Missouri, with headquarters at Omaha; Dakota, with headquarters 
at St. Paul; Texas, with headquarters at San Antonio; the 
Colorado, comprising Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
with headquarters at Denver; California, which includes Hawaii, 
with headquarters at San Francisco; the Columbia, comprising the 
northwestern States and 
Alaska, with headquarters 
at Vancouver’ Barracks, 





“No, sir.” 

“You are not addicted 
to the use of drugs or in- 
toxicating liquors?” 

* No, sir.” 

“Do you consider your- 
self of sound health?” 

“Yeu; air” 

“Have you ever had 
any serious diseases?” 

* Well, sir, when I was 
a baby—” 

“Never mind about the 
history of your childhood 








THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
WANTS MEN | 


BETWEEN 18 AND 35 YEARS oF AGE 


BOARD, LODGING, CLOTHING, BATHS, GYMNASIUM, 
BOWLING ALLEYS, SCHOOL, LIBRARIES—FREE. 


A SPLENDID CHANCE ‘TO SEE THE WORLD 


Washington; and the 
three departments of Lu- 
zon, the Visayas, and Min- 
danao, in the Philippine 
Division. The thirteenth 
department is that of the 
Army of Cuban Pacifica- 
tion, having its headquar- 
ters at Havana. 

It will thus be seen that 
our little force of 70,000, 
now twenty per cent. be- 
low strength, is spread out 








days,” says the colonel, FOR PARTICULARS Avy R, iting Offi with extreme’ thinness 

° . PPLY TO ecruiting ices: . 

severely. ‘Do you suffer ; ete Sys? y So ae : over the length and 

from fits or convulsions?” <5 Fined Aye: sg ce chi ee ee breadth of the continent. 
4 147 Park Row. 79 Cortlandt St. 332 Eighth Ave. 2306 Eighth Ave. . : ° 
And so on. But this comparatively 
When finally the appli- puny force is supplemented 

cant has passed these ex- by the various State Na- 

aminations he is lodged at A Placard which seeks Men in New York’s Surface Cars tional Guards, which to- 


the recruiting station for 
a day or two, until a 
batch is ready to be sent 
up to Fort Slocum. 

That the efforts now 
being made to obtain re- 
cruits have had some success is shown by the fact that something 
like forty men are now being received at the Fort every day. The 
minimum for the past few weeks has been thirteen, and the maxi- 
mum sixty-eight. The knowledge of the new bill for increasing the 
army payroll has also powerfully contributed to this increase, the 
wthorities believe. The new recruits are retained only for a 
week or two, sufficient time to teach them the rudiments of their 
drill. Every month some 1200 are sent away to various stations. 


Another style of this advertisement in the cars announces: “ A steady 
job 3 to 30 years—Ketirement at the end of 30 years with a check each 
month for $33 to : 


a! 


gether form the organized 
militia of the United 
States, and total 105,000 
men, thus more than dupli- 
cating the strength of the 
regular army. In addition 
to this there is an unorganized reserve militia of 13,821,696 men— 
that is to say, the estimated total number of male citizens capable 
of bearing arms, who are included in the defence scheme of this 
country under the militia law of January 21, 1903, which pro- 
vides that “the militia shall consist of every able-bodied male 
citizen of the respective States . . . and shall be divided into two 
classes, the organized militia, to be known as the National Guard 
... or by such other designations as may be given them by the 


79.50 for life” 

































































































































laws of the respective 
States or Territories, 
and the remainder to 
be known as the re- 
serve militia.” 

While the bulk of 
our “ reserve militia ” 
is wholly untrained, 
there is no doubt that 
in the event of war 
with a first-class mili- 
tary power it would 
speedily develop into 
a formidable organiza- 
tion, as was shown by 
the fighting ability of 
our volunteer soldiers 
during the last little 
war with Spain. 
Some of the best raw 
material was _ fur- 
nished during the 
Civil War by the 
mountaineers of the 
Alleghany reg ion, 
numbering now, in all, 
a population of 3,000.- 
000. But above all 
we have several hun- 
dred thousand trained 
and disciplined _ sol- 
diers available for 
service from among 
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A Squad of Recruits at the Registry Office at Fort Slocum, 
New York, where they have just been sworn in as Soldiers 






has now been adopted 
by all the larger 
Powers of Europe, as 
weil as by Japan. 
One of the factors 
which operate to pre 
vent the establish 
ment of a large peac 
force is the much 
higher cost of th 
American army whe: 
compared with thos: 
of foreign coun 
tries. Not only is 
the soldier unstinte: 
in quality and quan- 
tity of kit, but he 1 
ceives rations on the 
civilian scale, instead 
of the miserable and 
badly prepared food 
which is thrown to the 
soldiers of Europe. 
The pay, which in 
most Continental 
armies averages from 
two to five cents a 
day, and in the Brit- 
ish starts at $7 a 
month, is never less 
than $13, increasing 
to that of a skilled 
mechanie. Further- 





























of their birth. 


The prestige of the professional soldier has waned in some degree 
since the British regulars were “ held up” by a handful of Dutch 
hunters and tradesmen, and the system of small peace effectives 
and large reserves, as distinct from the old-fashioned conscription, 


HARD TIMES AND 


HE somewhat thin ranks of what Kipling calls our “ dear 

; little army ” are being replenished in a measure at present 
owing to the hard times and the usual migration toward 
Uncle Sam’s barracks of the “snow birds.” The “snow birds ” 
are not really birds at all. They are those men who either through 
misfortune or incapacity or an unlikeness to the provident ant find 
it easier to enlist, and be insured the fatherly care of a quarter- 
master and a governmental commissary during the rigors of winter, 
than to seek precarious work outside Uncle Sam’s preserves in the 
wilderness of an unsympathetic and businesslike world. These 
men are annually expected by the ever-hopeful officers of the 
American army, and they have arrived as usual. But in addition 
to them the hard times have turned others to the reeruiting 


Recruits awaiting the rigorous physical Examina- 
tion which precedes their enrollment in the Army 


our large influx of immigrants, a considerable proportion of whom 
have served their two or three years of military service in the land 











more, the eight cents a day pension of the retired British regular 
is represented here by a substantial sum, sufficient to support life 


From the Registry Office the Recruits go to the Quar- 
termaster’s Department to draw their Equipment 





with a certain degree of comfort. The United States army budget 










for the past fiscal year amounted to over $103,000,000, exactly half 
that of Germany, with her immense force, and more than half that 


contributed by France. The American army costs more than that of 
cither Italy or of Japan. 





THE ARMY RECRUIT ¢ 


they bring the customary cases of measles, mumps, and so forth, 
into the army posts. For it is an established fact that army re- 
eruits almost invariably introduce diseases, and usually of an 
infantile nature, though they have just successfully passed thie 
severe physical examination necessary for their acceptanee. Thi 
disease develops later, and is passed cheerfully from man to man 
before science bars its progress. If the officers have children the 
family is fortunate that escapes the measles brought in by re- 
cruits to the army posts. Men from the cities who enlist are more 
apt to be immune, having run the gamut of all the usual ills of 
the flesh; it is the healthy country boys who are the chief victims 
of the enterprising germ. Tater, however, the stamina of the 
country boys frequently proves stronger than that of the men from 


stations, and army officers have got their hands full in some cities. But with or without measles the recruit is needed in ou) 


quarters turning this raw material into the finished product of 
The recruits are welcomed even though 


Uncle Sam's military mill. 


army, and if the hard times produce him and get him safely en 
listed it is another illustration of the adage about an ill wind. 
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For the 


so much is claimed 

as the most highly 
civilized country in 
the world, the “sport” 
of cock-fighting is car- 
ried on openly and 
oftentimes in the pres- 
ence of public officials. 
This, at least, is the 
case at Auchel (Pas 
de Calais), a mining 
town of 12,000 in- 
habitants. At a cock- 
ing main held there 
recently no fewer than 
forty-eight  “ socie- 
ties” fought nearly 
three hundred birds in 
one hundred and fifty 
battles to decide the 
championship of the 
north of France. The 
fighting began at ten 
o'clock in the morn- 
ing and was con- 
tinued until half past 
eight in the evening. 
The brutal business 
had been advertised 
to the public for days 
in advance. 


| N France, for which 


The Mayor of Auchel (hatless), and on his Left 
the Chief of Police, watching the Cocking Main 


VIOLENT brass 
A band ceased its 

braying. Two 
birds were thrust 
through little doors at 
opposite ends of the 
pit. There was silence. 
The birds stood still 
and glared. The heads 
moved jerkily, but 
with infinite care, as 
each bird sought an 
opening. Suddenly one 
sprang in, seized the 
other by the comb, 
and, leaping up, drove 
both spurs into its 
breast. The victim 
feil; made spasmodic 
cilorts to rise—and 
died. The timekeeper 
solemnly regarded his 
Stopwatch until three 
minutes had passed; 
then pointed to the 
winner. His backers 
cheered, collected bets, 
and chattered about 
the next bout. 


‘Honor” of France 


Carrying the Fighting Cocks to the Main 


/ | 
rofl, 


Two Game-cocks fighting for the ‘“‘ Championship 
of the North of France” in the Main at Auchel 
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HE contests took 

i place in the 
Salle de Gym- 
nastique, a large and 
well lighted hall with 
a gallery built espe- 
cially for the crowd. 
Some three thousand 
spectators kept up a 
continuous babble of 
betting and cheering 
on their entries or 
jeering at those that 
showed the white 
feather. The birds, 
full feathered and full 
combed, but wearing 
steel spurs with needle 
points, were thrown 
together in an enclo- 
sure pit measuring 
twelve by eight feet, 
erected in the middle 
of the hall. Wire net- 
ting fenced in the pit, 
and the floor was 
covered with fine tan- 
bark. The Mayor of 
Auchel and the Com- 
missary of Police 
were interested ‘spec- 
tators in the balcony. 


Fastening the needle-pointed steel Gaffs on a 
Cock before thrusting him into the Pit to Fight 


HAT was the 
programme all 
day except when 


an occasional bird ran 
away after fighting a 
few moments, only to 
have his head chopped 
off by his angry owner. 
“ Of course the law 
forbids cock-fighting,” 
a prominent police offi- 
cial replied to one who 
inquired. “That 
sport is not allowed in 
France: it is toler- 
ated. You under- 
stand? It is impos- 
sible to stop it. If 
we tried we should 
have a_ revolution 
among these miners, 
nearly every one of 
whom breeds and 
trains fighting cocks. 
The Deputy for Auchel 
has offered a magnifi- 
cent objet d’art to the 
owner of the champion 
of this tournament.” 






























































SYRACUSE 








HE three great cities of western New York—Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Buffalo—are like jewels to the 
’ famous railroad along which they are strewn, 
a. G and they serve to offset the great metropoli- 
Pa tan district at the eastern end of the State. 
VESAN They have many things in common, and yet they 
are not in the least alike. Their growth has been 
due to virtually a common cause: the development of transporta- 
tion facilities across the State; and yet their personality is as 
varied as that of three sisters: 
lovely—but different. 





A Tale of Three Cities 


ROCHESTER 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


BUFFALO 





providing a water level from the Great Lakes to the Hudson River 
and so to the Atlantic, was a tremendous impetus to central ani 
western New York. Small towns grew apace, and the three big 
towns were out of their swaddling clothes and accounted as citios 
almost before they realized it. The building of the railroads 
across the State and their merging into great systems was a 
second great step in their transition, and the third is now in 
progress—the planning and construction of a network of inter- 
urban trolley lines that shall again unite each of the three, and— 
what is far more important to 
each—bring a great territory 





Of the three Rochester is the 
most conservative; Butfalo, per- 
haps, the most progressive ; 
Syracuse, certainly, the most in- 
genious. Rochester proves her 
conservatism by her smart 
clubs, her cultivated inhabit- 
ants, almost by the fact that 
certain excellent persons there 
frown upon newspaper reports 
of their social activities. In 
Syracuse, on the contrary, the 
Sunday papers have columns of 
“society notes,” and the re- 
porters who go to dances and re- 
ceptions prove their industry 
by writing long lists of the 
“among those present.” Buffa- 
lo leans more to Syracuse cus- 
tom in this regard. Rochester 
scans rather critically the man 
who comes to dwell within her 
gates. In Syracuse, and in 
suffalo too, there is more of a 
spirit of camaraderie. A man 








of small cities, villages, and 
rich farms into closer touch. 
In Rochester a good may 
years ago one Sam _ Patel 
jumped into the falls of thie 
Genesee. Ue first planned hi-< 
spectacular jump on a Sunday, 
but the citizens of Rochester 
ville, as the town by the great 
falls was then known, objected 
strenuously to such profanation 
of the Sabbath. So Sam Patch 
jumped, not on a Sunday, but 
on a Friday, which almost any 
superstitious one might have 
recognized as an. unfortunate 
change of date; and, jumping, 
he did not swvive to jump 
again. But the point of this 
narrative hinges not on Fridays, 
but upon Sundays, in the strict 
little town of Rochesterville. 
All that was a long time ago, 
but Rochester has not changed 
much since then in her ideas of 
Sabbath observance. The citi- 








is taken into good society there 
from the start because of what 


which he may have sprung. 
So it may be said that Syra- 
cuse and Butfalo breathe the 
spirit of the West in their social life, while Rochester clings firmly 
to the conservatism of the East. Indeed, her citizens rather like 
to call her “the Boston of the West.” 

Take these cities separately and their personality becomes the 
more pertinent and compelling. Consider them one by one as the 
traveller sees them on a westbound train—Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo—and in the same grading of population, for they increase, 
roughly speaking, in a geometrical ratio. Syracuse has a little 
more than a hundred thousand inhabitants, Rochester is about twice 
her size, and Buffalo is about twice the size of Rochester. 

Each of them is a result of the Erie Canal. ‘There had been 
famous postroads across central and western New York before De 
Witt Clinton dug his great ditch, and the Mohawk valley and 
the little known “lake country” of the State formed one of the 
carliest passageways to the unknown West. But the Erie Canal, 





ag wpe Pacer ag ec intr te A City built on a Towpath. Clinton Square, Syracuse, bisected 
atey as f by the Erie Canal. The old Canal is to disappear—Some Day 


zens of that charming city still 
go to church on Sundays, and 
they “ point with pride” to the 
big and progressive religious 
institutions of their community. 
People in Syracuse, however, have Sunday picnics and outings 
off into the country; on that day, and her larger sister, But- 
falo, has always been known for its “liberal” Sunday— 
whatever that may mean; while Rochester has rather frowned 
at that sort of thimg. Even her noisy beach down at On- 
tario’s edge, which is a sort of Coney Island to western 
New York, has been a thorn in the side of her conservative popu- 
lation. If you want to stop and consider how the old-fashioned 
Sabbath of your boyhood days still reigns in the city at the falls 
of the Genesee, accept as proof the fact that in one street that 
is bordered by some of the town’s largest churches the trolley-cars 
are not operated on Sunday. Think of the possibilities of that 
sort of thing in New York, or Chicago, or Pittsburg, or San Fran- 
cisco! 

Syracuse is famed for the Onondaga Indians and for James 















































Syracuse University and “Mount Olympus.” It is proud of its designation as a “poor man’s college,” and its Three Thousand 


Students come from the small Cities, Villages, and Farms of the Regions which the Metropolis describes as “up-State” 
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Main Street, Rochester—the Heart of the Commercial District of 
the second largest of the three Sister Cities of Western New York 


Roscoe Day. The Onondaga Indians are the oldest inhabitants 
and a great help to the ingenious local artists who design cigar 
box labels. No apologies are needed for Chancellor Day. He has 
taken a half baked Methodist college that stood on a wind swept 
hill, and by his indomitable ability and Simon pure genius has 
transformed it into a real university. For Syracuse University 
is tremendously real to the three thousand men and women who 
study within its halls. It is a poor man’s college, and Chancellor 
Day is proud of that. They come, these men and women, from 
the small cities and yillages, the fat farms of that which the 
metropolitan is apt indifferently to term “up-State.” To them 
four years in a university means four years of cultivation, and to 
that spirit is due the growth, the vast hidden power of Syra- 
cuse University. Syracuse makes no claims to a college spirit 
of surpassing dimensions. She does claim a spirit among her 
students second to none. As a university—as some know a uni- 
versity—her collection of ill matched architectural oddities that 
house her is typical, but as an opportunity for popular .educa- 
tion to the boys and girls of the rural districts, she is monu- 
mental, and the boys and girls come swarming to her in greater 
numbers each autumn. 

So much for the hill—they call it Mount Olympus—which 
holds the university and those things that are the university’s. 
Now for downtown Syracuse, for the city’s newer districts are 
ranged upon a series of impressive heights, while her old houses, 
her stores, and her factories squatted upon the flats at the head of 
Onondaga Lake. 

We all remember the pictures of Syracuse that every self- 
respecting geography used to print: salt sheds running off over an 
indefinite acreage. We were given to understand that Syracuse’s 
chief excuse for existence was as a sort of huge salt-cellar for the 
rest of the nation. Nowadays nine-tenths of the Syracusans have 
forgotten that there is a salt industry left, and will tell you 
glibly of the typewriters, automobiles, steel tubing, and the like, 
that are made in their town in the course of a twelvemonth. 

They will not tell you of one thing, for of that thing you may 
judge for yourself. Life in Syracuse is punctuated by the railroad 
and again by the canal. The canal is not so much of an ob- 
struction unless one of the cumbersome bridges sticks and refuses 
to budge up or down, but that railroad! Every few minutes life in 
Syracuse comes toan actual standstill because of it. Men whose time 
is worth ten or fifteen dollars an hour and who grow puffy with 
overexertion are violently halted by the passing of way-freights. 
Appointments are missed. Board meetings at the banks halt for 
directors—directors who are halted in their turn by the digni- 
fied and stately passage of the Canastota Local through the heart 
of the city. : 

But the old canal is going to go, some day—when the State’s 
new $101,000,000 barge canal well to the north of the. town is 
completed—and perhaps in that some day Syracuse will have a 
broad central avenue replacing the present dirty, foul-smelling 
ditch. Some day some very big Syracusan will miss an appoint- 
ment while he stands in Salina Street watching the serene Canas- 
{ota Loeal drag past him, and that missed appointment will cost 
the very big Syracusan a lot of money, and there will be revolu- 
tion in Syracuse—a railroad revolution. After that cheeky 
engines will no longer blow their smoky breaths against the front 
of the best Syracuse hotel, and grind their way slowly down Wash- 
ington Street from the depot to the tunnel, as if sublimely un- 
conscious that they are acting as barriers of progress. The 
Chicago Limited held up the Carnival parade last September, 
and thereby lies another chapter. of this story. 

Syracuse is the festive lass of these three sisters. Buffalo 
sighs and remembers her lovely Pan-American Exposition of a 
few years ago, and Rochester is far too haughty to stoop to 
the show business. But Syracuse does not care for appearances 
or halt from pride. She rolls up her sleeves, her business men 











swell the subscription lists, her matrons and her pretty girls— 
and pretty girls at a Syracuse Carnival are thicker than sweets 
in a plum cake—give themselves, and there is a concert of action 
that gives Syracuse the liveliest harvest week of any town in 
the East. By day folk go out to the State Fair and see the best 
agricultural show that New York State has ever known—a 
veritable agricultural show that endeavors not only to furnish an 
ample measure of fun, but endeavors to be a real help to the pro- 
gressive owners of those fat central and western New York 
farms of which we have already spoken. By night Syracuse is in 
festival. Do not let them tell you that an American town cannot 
enter into the carnival spirit and still preserve her graciousness 
and a certain underlying sense of decorum. ‘Tell those scoffers to 
go to Syracuse during State Fair week. They will see a de- 
monstration of the contrary—Salina Street ablaze with ineandes- 
cent beauty, lined with row upon row of eager citizens. The street 
is cleaned off for a broad strip of stone carpet down the centre 
of the thoroughfare, and over this carpet rolls float after float, 
typifying the nations of the world—we remember that last Sep- 
tember the Queen of Ancient Ireland wore eyeglasses, but that is 
as nothing; the policemen in Boston are also addicted to straight- 
eners—and Mr. Syracuse and Mrs. Syracuse, Master Syracuse and 
Miss Syracuse stand open-eyed in pleasure, and go home very 
late at night on trolley-cars that are crowded as are trolley-cars in 
very big cities, convinced that there may be other towns, but that 
the city of Syracuse is unique. 

Therein lies Syracuse’s great hope for her future. Her citizens 
are optimistic, they pull pretty well in harness, and so they ac- 
complish much. Underneath all of that their pride is the real 
foundation. A stanch civic pride is the skeleton construction 
that supports the structure of this city of the classic name; it is a 
construction that admits of an infinite growth being placed upon 
it—and Syracuse stands ready for infinite growth. 

Rochester, as we have said, differs totally from her sister town. 
No vulgar railroad dares to obstruct a main business street of 
Rochester; in fact that city was one of the first in America to 
remove the deadly grade crossings from her avenues, and ineal- 
culable fatalities and near fatalities have been prevented by the 
wisdom of a quarter of a century ago, when the trunk line rail- 
road that crosses her from east to west was placed on a great 
viaduct. When this viaduct was built a great change came upon 
the town. The old depot, with its vaulted wooden roof clearing 
both tracks and street and anchored in the walls of the historic 
Brackett House, with the ancient white horse switching the cars 
of earlier days (it is years and years and years since that white 
horse went to graze in heavenly meadows), vanished from sight, 
and a great stone lined embankment—high enough and_ thick 
enough to be a city wall—appeared as if by magic, and Rochester 
revelled in a great new station, big enough and fine enough, it 
seemed, for all time. At least that was the way Rochester viewed 
its station when it was first completed away back in the early 
eighties. Nowadays that same station is dirty and crowded and 
small, and the railroad people are planning something newer and 
bigger and better for the town that is to come within the next two 
years, 

In that way the city has grown apace, and quite ahead of the 
facilities which earlier generations thought would be abundant 
for all time. The high civic standard that forced the great rail- 
road improvement in early days when most American towns, like 
Topsy, “just growed,” and gave little thought for the morrow, 
made Rochester “ different” in those same early days. It made 
Rochester seek to better her water supply, and in this she suc- 
ceeded by tapping a spring pure lake forty miles back in the high 
hills. That was a large undertaking for a small city, but the 
small city was plucky, and it now has a water supply only second 
to the Croton system in New York, and one which will stand 
as a model for years and years to other ambitious towns. That 
same civic standard made fireproof buildings an actuality in 
Rochester years in advance of other towns of the same size. 




















Livingston Park, Rochester, suggesting the tranquil Streets of a 
New England Town rather than a bustling Lake Shore Community 
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But the glory of Rochester 
lies not in her waterworks, her 
public buildings, or her parks— 
and Rochester parks are superb, 
for Nature has been their land- 
scape architect, and she has 
executed the city’s commission 
in regal fashion; nor does it 
reside in her great Main Street, 
nor her vast manufactories 
that may be translated into 
stunning arrays of statistics; 
it lies in her homes. The tene- 
ment, as we know it in the big 
cities, even the city house with 
its cold dead walls, are un- 
known there. Apartment 
houses are rarities, and conse- 
quently oddities. Your Roch- 
esterian—rich and poor — 
dwells in a detached house on 
his own tract of land; the 
chances are that he has market 
truck growing ir his back yard, 
a real kitchen garden. There 
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yourself, your confused idea re- 
turned to you. Your train 
slipped for miles through an 
apparently unending wilderness: 
of branching tracks and dusty 
freight-cars, past roundhouses 
and steaming locomotives, until 
you were ready to believe that 
any conceivable number of 
trains arrived and departed 
from that busy town within a 
single calendar day. 

But for a long time she has 
longed to be something mor 
than a mere railroad yard. She 
has dreamed metropolitan 
dreams, more ambitious dreams 
than either of her sisters. The 
dull roar of Niagara, infinite 
in its possibilities of power, is 
within hearing, and that has 
been Buffalo’s incentive, the 
lullaby which induced her 
dreams of industrial as well as 
commercial supremacy. But an 
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are thousands of these little 
homes in the outlying sections 
of the town, with bigger and 
more pretentious ones lining 
the chief avenues, and all of 
these together are the regu- 
lators of the town. For the citizens of Rochestcr, in less pro- 
portion than most other towns of the size, are not only 
governed, but, in greater proportion, they govern. ‘That is the 
value of the detached house to Rochester. The detached houses 
mean good schools, good fire and police service, clean streets, a 
system of street lighting and a system of protection for the 
public health that are unexcelled in America. 

A long street filled with somewhat monotonous rows of simple 
frame houses does not mean much at a glimpse—even when the 
street is parked and filled for a mile with blossoming magnolias, as 
Oxford Street, Rochester, is filled. But such a street, with other 
streets of the same sort, means that the charm and loveliness of 
American village life are carried right into the heart of a com- 
munity of goodly size. 

Sometimes citizens from other towns call Rochester provincial, 
and sometimes they are partly right. Rochester has clung to her 
small town custems longer than have some of her neighbors, but 
already she is attempting metropolitanism—they are building two 


big new hotels in the place, and some radicals have dared to 


place a building or two off Main Street. But Rochester, like most 
conservatives, is careless of outside criticism. She is quite suffi- 
cient unto herself. Her citizens derive a good time out of life. 
Miles upon miles of splendid highways surround them, the 
great South Park which spreads along the indolent Genesee 
calls persuasively to the conoeist, the great lake to the north 
gives favorable breezes to the yachtsman. So the Rochesterians 
realize that they live within a fair and garden country, and they 
live their healthy lives to the fullest extent, in the open of a 
summer that stretches month upon month, from early spring to 
late autumn. 

Concerning Buffalo, let me ask if you ever met a man from that 
city when you were travelling, and did he tell you something of 
the town that sheltered him? If so, he undoubtedly began by 
quoting marvellous statistics, most of them relating to the number 
of trains that arrived at and departed from his town in the course 
of twenty-four hours. When he was through, you had a confused 
idea that Buffalo was some sort of an exaggerated railroad yard, 
where you changed cars to go from any one corner of the universe 
to any other corner. When your time came to see Buffalo for 


Buffalo is said to defend herself against the Charge of 
Provincialism by an occasional Office Building like this 


industrial metropolis is hardly 
made in less than half a cen- 
tury; and Buffalo, to make 
her claims of plentiful power 
and commanding situation the 
better known, resorted to tre- 
mendously expensive advertising: the holding of a big exposition 
within her walls. Her Pan-American was a tremendous success, 
save for the monumental tragedy which darkened its closing days, 
and it reflected great credit upon the energetic town that 
floated it. 

So much for Buffalo industrial and Buffalo commercial—a book 
might be written upon each of these phases of the western gate- 

yay of the State; the real Buffalo is the thing upon which we 
peg our interest. The ‘real Buffalo is to be found in her typical 
citizen, just as her thousands of homes are the secret of 
Rochester. The typical Buffalonian is optimistic and energetic to 
a singular degree, and he needs each of these qualities, for Buffalo 
is just upon the verge of becoming metropolitan, and the problems 
of her exceeding growth demand cool heads and stout hearts. 

The Buffalonians have a full measure of enjoyment in their 
city. They are intensely proud of it,—remember that man who 
once told you about the number of railroad trains that arrived 
and departed, within twenty-four hours,—and thoroughly happy 
in it. Niagara Falls, and a half dozen of lake beaches on Erie 
and Ontario, are within easy reach, and nearer still is the lovely 
park of the town. So they live outdoors—these Buffalonians— 
whether they are able to patronize the charming Country Club, 
or are persons of less prominence who have just as good a time 
in less pretentious suburban resorts. They play at golf, at base- 
ball, at football, and, in the long hard winter months, at basket- 
ball and hockey and bowling. ‘They organize teams in all these 
sports—and some others-and then they go down to Rochester 
and enter into amiable contests with the folks that live by the 
Genesee. Syracuse, too, comes into the fray, and these three 
sisters of the western end of the State fight out their natural 
and healthy rivalry in series upon series of sturdy athletic 
championships. 

In personalities and in individual characteristics these three 
notable cities are as unlike as one might expect three sisters to 
be. But blood is stronger than water, and Syracuse and Rochester 
and Buffalo are sisters. They are the forceful element of New York 
State, the strength of “up-State,” the communities that help to 
make New York an Empire State whether you consider it with 
or without the great metrovolis with which it faces the sea. 














A View of the vast industrial Region of Buffalo, by which she demonstrates 
her Commercial Supremacy over her smaller but not less attractive Sisters 
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Anglo-American Arbitration 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 





LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


LonpDoN 
NGLAND is quite resigned to the prospect 
of another Anglo-American arbitration 
treaty. There is no enthusiasm for it— 
under the circumstances none could be ex- 
pected—but there is an entire willingness 
to move in the matter if there is a 
reasonable chance of avoiding a fiasco. 
I think I fairly sum up the opinions of 
those Englishmen who have _ interested 
themselves in this question when I. say 
that in théir judgment an Anglo-Amer- 
ican arbitration treaty must be either 
a downright failure or an extremely partial, incomplete, and non- 
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effective success. If it has any real vitality, it will be rejected by’ 


the Senate. If the Senate accepts it, it is a proof that it is desti- 

tute of reality, and leaves things fundamentally as they were. Such 

is the moral which Englishmen have extracted from the history 
of previous attempts to negotiate an arbitration treaty with the 

United States. Such is the alternative with which they feel them- 

selves confronted; and the justification for their attitude is to be 

found in a review of the fate of the Olney-Pauncefote and the 

Hay-Durand treaties. 

The Olney-Pauncefote treaty was negotiated in the heat of reac- 
tion from the quarrel over Venezuela. Thoroughly scandalized 
and ashamed by the possibility of war over such a trumpery dis- 
pute, both nations, in an access of idealism, rushed off at a tangent 
and began swearing eternal friendship. The American masses, 
however, soon tired of the pastime. They began by loudly applaud- 
ing arbitration in the abstract; they quickly developed a profound 
repugnance to it in the concrete form in which it was presented to 
them by Mr. Olney and Lord Pauncefote. Nor could any English- 
man who really understood the issues that were involved find it 
possible to blame them. The Olney-Pauncefote treaty was an ex- 
tremely stringent and far-reaching instrument, far more so than 
any of the multitudinous agreements to arbitrate that have since 
been concluded among the Powers of Europe. It was offered to 
America at a time when * the man in the cars ” was possessed by a 
most flattering suspiciousness of the subtlety and long-headedness 
of British diplomacy. Distrust was in the very air. The Americans 
felt that somehow they were being “had.” They could not lay 
their finger on a single clause or a single paragraph in the treaty 
that threatened in any way to compromise the national honor, to 
abridge their liberty of action, or to hamper their powers of self- 
defence. But the more the treaty was looked into and the more 
innocent it seemed, the keener grew the American conviction that 
beneath its guileless provisions lurked somewhere a peril all the 
more terrible for being undefinable. What was, in fact, merely a 
first-rate specimen of blundering Anglo-Saxon altruism became in 
the imaginations of Americans a skilful and diabolically crafty 
assault on their diplomatic inexperience. They rejciced, I well re- 
member, over its defeat as though they had escaped a great national 
disaster. 

To this instinctive distrust there was added the open hostility 
of the professional Anglophobiacs. Englishmen are always apt, 
when anything goes wrong in their relations with America, to 
blame “the Irish vote.” A great many of them thought and still 
think that but for “the Irish vote” the Olney-Pauncefote treaty 
would have been ratified. Only a day or two ago one of the ablest 
of English publicists assured me that the Senate was terrorized 
into rejecting it by the activities and threats of Michael Davitt. 
There is one other explanation which Englishmen also fall back 
upon to account for any American action that they cannot quite 
understand. That expianation is summed up in the word “ poli- 
ties.” _ “t Politics ” in this instance was represented by the fury of 

ie defeated Bryanites, who snatched at any weapon that would 
Jorarrass the Republicans. But whatever might have been the 

auses, the result was at least clear enough. The Senate first 
enasculated the treaty by amendments, and then rejected it by 
faty-three votes to twenty-six; and it was an open secret in 

Washington at the time that many who voted for it only did so 

beause they knew it would be defeated. Englishmen were, natu- 

raly, a little: huffed. They had been asked to negotiate an arbitra- 
tio treaty by the American Secretary of State, and they had 
agred. Their reward was to find Anglo-American relations from 
the Revolution onwards dragged into the cockpit of popular polemics, 
and to see the treaty in the end derisively rejected. They could 
not understand it. Their utmost effort in solving the mystery led 
them, as IT have said, to ascribe the failure of the treaty partly 
to its excessive stringency, partly to popular suspiciousness of all 

British diplomacy, partly to the influence of the Irish-Americans, 

and partly to the exigencies of politics. 

‘ly own impression is that these factors undoubtedly contributed 
something to the defeat of the Olney-Pauncefote treaty. But: I 
also think that the common English opinion which regarded them 
as the decisive factors, and which thought that, had they not 
existed, the treaty would have been ratified, was wholly erroneous. 





Its baselessness was, indeed, proved by the event. Seven years 
later, in 1905, the two governments took up the matter again. 
They negotiated another arbitration treaty and again submitted it 
to the Senate. None of the objections urged against the Olney- 
Pauncefote treaty could be made to apply te the Hay-Durand 
agreement. It was of far narrower scope. It excluded all ques- 
tions of “ national honor” and “ vital interests.” It conformed to 
the modest Anglo-French model. Its application was confined to 
juridical questions and the interpretation of existing treaties. It 
was, in short, as mild an instrument as any arbitration treaty 
could be without losing all its eflicacy. Moreover, the circumstances 
in which it was negotiated and presented to the Senate wholly 
differed from the circumstances of 1897. In the first place, it did 
not stand alone. It was one of a batch of seven arbitration 
treaties, all identical in provisions and effect, that Mr. Hay had 
negotiated. In the second place Anglophobia in 1905 was passive 
to the point of being almost moribund; Americans had grown to 
believe in the sincerity of British diplomacy; “ polities” no longer 
presented am obstacle; and “the Irish vote” had lost practically 
all its influence. Everything therefore seemed favorable to suc- 
cess. Yet the Hay-Durand treaty, like all its companions, was so 
mutilated by amendments that President Roosevelt declined to 
proceed with it. 

It was that which first opened the eyes of Englishmen to the 
realities of the situation. All their stock explanations fell to the 
ground. They saw that they had overlooked or failed to take into 
account some factor that vitiated all their calculations. What this 
missing factor was it did not take very long to discover. The 
English cannot be blamed for not having recognized it and ap- 
praised it earlier. What is really mysterious in the whole affair 
is that statesmen like Mr. Olney and Mr. Hay, and Presidents 
like Mr. Cleveland, Mr. McKinley, and Mr. Roosevelt should have 
been equally blind to its controlling significance. The bed-rock 
reason why the treaties of 1897 and 1905 were rejected or emascu- 
lated was that the Senate regarded them, and in my judgment 
justly regarded them, as an invasion of its constitutional rights. 
Their failure, in other words, was not due to temporary and acci- 
dental causes that might have been evaded, but to permanent and 
fundamental conditions that could not be altered and had to be 
allowed for. In this matter, I should like, if I may, to disclaim the 
dubious honor of being wise after the event. I opposed the Hay- 
Durand treaty from the initial stages of the negotiations; I did 
what I could to convince the British government of the inevitable 
shipwreck that awaited them; and I prophesied the precise rock on 
which they would come to grief. I am so far from taking any 
credit for this that I do not see how any one even moderately 
acquainted with the terms and workings of the American Constitu- 
tion could ever have convinced himself that an effective and auto- 
matic arbitration treaty with the United States was a political 
possibility. 

The Constitution gives the Senate the final voice in the conduct 
of foreign relations; all treaties to become operative must be 
ratified by a two-thirds majority of the Senators present. And the 
Senate is a highly “touchy” and sensitive body, tenacious to a 
degree of the prerogatives that belong to it by right and still more 
of the prerogatives it is able to extort from weak-kneed Presidents. 
It is about the last assembly on earth to surrender any of its 
authority, least of all on so vital a matter as the control of foreign 
affairs. But an arbitration treaty challenges that authority at its 
tenderest point. It cannot help doing so. The essence of all such 
treaties, if they are meant to have any vitality at all, must be 
that two Powers agree to refer to arbitration certain questions. 
But if provision is made for the automatic arbitration of any 
questions, however unimportant in numbers or quality, it must to 
that extent impinge upon the privileges of the Senate. It practi- 
cally takes away certain powers that the Constitution vests in the 
Senate and transfers them to the President. It exalts the Execu- 
tive at the expense of the Legislature. It allows the President to 
carry a negotiation with a foreign government through all its 
stages without consulting the Senate. To ask the Senate to 
concur in a general arbitration treaty is, therefore, to ask it to 
commit political suicide or, at the very least, to ask it to abdicate 
in favor of its great rival, the President. An effective arbitration 
treaty with the United States is, in short, a constitutional impossi- 
bility. This is at last recognized, I should hope, both in Downing 
Street and the White House. Englishmen at any rate now under- 
stand that the Senate, while agreeing to arbitration as a principle, 
is bound to see to it that the principle shall only be invoked and 
applied with the concurrence of the two-thirds majority prescribed 
by the Constitution. Is an arbitration treaty on these limited lines 
worth while? Englishmen think it is. They do not expect it to add 
anything appreciable to the large and growing stock of Anglo- 
American goodwill, or to the increasing recognition of the com- 
munity of Anglo-American interests. But they observe that nearly 
all the great Powers have for years been throwing bouquets at one 
another, and they think it quite time that England and the 
United States should join in the pastime, 
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With the Fleet 


WHILING AWAY THE ENDLESS MILES AND HOURS 


By LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER PHILIP ANDREWS, U. S.N. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER U.S.S. “KANSAS,” SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


U.S. S. “ Kansas,”’ oFF Rio pe JANEIRO, Fanuary 22, 1908. 
O many vivid and delightful memories throng 

the mind, as we are about to leave this beau- 

tiful city, that it is difficult to say what 
has most impressed the oflicers and men of 
the fleet. At first we were so overwhelmed 
by the majesty and beauty of the vast harbor; 
then the rich wonders of the newly rebuilt city 
burst upon us, while we were being welcomed 
with a cordial hospitality that knew no bounds. 
The genuineness and the depth of the friendship these generous 
Brazilians feel for us Americans are delightful. This is the one 
fact which we feel above all others. The hospitalities to officers 
and men and the evidences of good feeling on every hand have 
been endless. There can be no doubt as to the great good which 
accrues from the visit of such a fleet as this to our neighbors. 

Of this charming city and its bay, rivalling Naples in scenic 
attractiveness, much could be written; also of the wonderful view 
from Corcovado mountain, than which no prospect could be more 
attractive; but the great thing that has gone home to us all 
is the human touch of friendship and entire good will. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the coming of the fleet to 
Rio has aroused among the Brazilian people the same degree of 
enthusiasm that was called forth by the visit of Mr. Root. Every 
one still refers to his visit, and it is evident that his message 
meant much to them. In honor of the fleet excursions; receptions, 
dances, lunches, and dinners come and go in an endless stream 
until it becomes a serious question as to how far our physical 
endurance can stand the wear and tear of such lavish entertain- 
ment. ‘The admirals and captains have called upon the President 
of Brazil and the higher oflicials, they have been banqueted by 
the President, and the officers have been taken everywhere and 
treated with greatest cordiality. Possibly the best thing done 
by the residents here has been the establishment of a Bureau of 
Information and waiting room for the men, where American money 
can be changed into current money, and information obtained as 
to where to go and what to see in this wonderful city. 

The Bureau of Information has been established by English 
speaking residents here as a branch of the Y. M. C. A. especially 
for this occasion. The men are directed what cars to take, what 
places are best to visit, and where to buy and see the Brazilian 











things of interest. The waiting room is large and furnished with 
tables and writing material, so that the men have abundant op- 
portunity to write home. For one milreis, about thirty cents of 
our money, is furnished a typewritten letter describing the reception 
of the fleet and the wonderful sights of Rio. No doubt many of 
the men purchased this letter and sent it home. It was certainly 
very well written and worth sending. 

The men of the fleet have landed almost four thousand strong 
every day, and have spread all over Rio and the surrounding coun- 
try. They have been exceedingly well behaved, and their excellent 
conduct has called forth high praise from every one. The system 
of landing patrols inaugurated by Admiral Evans has_ been 
followed here with perfect results in co-operation with the shore 
police. Every day eight officers and nearly seventy men have 
been ashore on duty to look out for our own men. In sending the 
men ashore every precaution has been taken to prevent their get- 
ting any disease. Each man has been examined to see if his 
vaccination marks were good, and if he was likely to be immune 
from smallpox. Some men were unfortunate in not showing clear 
marks, and they perforce were kept on board and revaccinated. One 
youngster made an amusing mistake by showing the doctor the 
wrong arm, and, of course, was promptly put one side. He showed 
great disappointment until his mistake dawned on him, when he 
appeared again with the other arm bared and a face wreathed in 
smiles and was allowed to go. 

The fleet was met outside Rio Harbor by four Brazilian men-of- 
war and escorted into the harbor. To-day, on leaving, eight 
Brazilian men-of-war will escort the ships outside, and the Presi- 
dent of Brazil will visit the flagship and review the fleet from 
Fort Villegagnon as it passes on its way to sea. The ships will 
all be dressed with flags, and they will fire two salutes of twenty- 
one guns each in his honor, the crews of all ships manning the rail. 

Christmas for the fleet in Trinidad was not much like a home 
Christmas, but the rites were carried out with as much zeal and 
scenic effect as was possible. Green boughs and palms were put 
at mastheads and yardarms after dark Christmas eve, and many 
of the ships had small trees in conjunction on the Christmas dinner 
table. The Kansas’s Christmas tree was brought from Phila- 
delphia with its trimmings by our thoughtful marine officer, 
Captain Harding, who, with several others-in the wardroom mess, 
dressed it and distributed the funny little gifts. Most of the 























The Nerve Centre of the Battleship ‘‘ Kansas,” the Wheel-house 





Steaming away from Rio in single Column Formation 
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They have just finished the dirtiest Job in the World—Coaiing Ship 


officers had Christmas boxes, which were opened quietly and en- 
joyed the more:for the intimate glimpse of home they gave. 

As usual, on our holidays athletic sports were held. All kinds 
of boat races were started early in the morning between ships 
and divisions on the same ships, but the one of greatest interest 
was the officers’ race in the racing cutters. There were ten or 
twelve entries for a half mile race, which seemed endless to most 
of the officers who had not been in boats for practice for some 
time. One of the Kansas’s midshipmen, who pulled in the race, 
exclaimed when it was all over, “Gee, that last ten miles was 
hell!” Before the start we all thought it was any one’s race, with 
perhaps the chances in favor of the Louisiana or Vermont crew; 
but it developed that the Kansas crew were able to set the pace 
that day, and Kansas won the race. 

In the last anxious moments, when the boats are at the line 
and the starter is laboring harder than Hercules to get them all 
in a fair array, the rowers are so full of hope and apprehension 
and thirst for glory that they find it difficult to breathe. At 
such a time the proper thing to do is to gently guy the nearest 
enemy, thereby adding to his anxiety and giving yourself the air 
of one who is happy, gay, and free, as the poet hath it. As the 
twelve cutters lay bobbing on the waves of Rio Harbor, maneuvring 
for the start, it pleased Lieutenant Hugo Osterhaus, in the cutter 
of the Louisiana, to direct a little tactical badinage at Lieutenant 
Joe Taussig in the cutter of the Kansas. Mr. Taussig is still 
lame from injuries received in the Boxer rebellion in China. 

“Look at Taussig, fellows,” Mr. Osterhaus advised. “ Look at 
him and guess how many lengths we’ll lose him.” 

“Take a long look and a good one,” Mr. Taussig replied, “ for 
it “ll be your last chance. You'll never see me again after the 
start.” 

The roar of mocking laughter from the Louisiana’s cutter was 
broken by the crack of the starter’s pistol. The Kansas crew 
got first into their swing and jumped well out in the lead. 
Moreover, Mr. Taussig proved a competent prophet, for his cutter 
held her lead all the way, lame leg and all. 

How much the world ashore will learn from the high and un- 
usual compliment paid to our bluejackets by the British Governor 
of Trinidad! He wrote to Admiral Evans saying that he had en- 
joyed a large acquaintance at Gibraltar with sailors of all nations, 
and that the conduct of our men was a revelation to him, they 
were so quiet and well behaved. Certainly this is the rule, and it 
is no longer considered the proper thing among sailormen of our 
navy to get drunk and raise the devil. Nowadays, generally 
speaking, those who do get drunk seldom have a chance to take 
anything, and are consequently quickly and easily affected by a 
very little. They are swiftly and quietly picked up by our own 
patrols and hustled into launches that deliver them safe and harm- 
less for mischief aboard their own ships. 

Incidentally, it is curious to note how persistently the ancient 
tradition survives that the principal business of the bluejacket 
ashore is to consume rum and produce riot. This legend may 
+ 


have been authentic history in the days when Dibdin wrote his 
ballads and Captain Marryat spun his fascinating yarns. Even 
then one fancies that the word-painters may have laid on the colors 
a trifle thickly in order to make the picture stand out more 
vividly in the mind of the reader. What were the facts in those 
days? 

The ships of the navy were manned in large degree by crews 
who at best were simple folk with few and crude ideas of amuse- 
ment, and at worst by the riffraff of the shore picked up by the 
press gang. After a cruise of monotonous months under sail, is 
it surprising that many of these men suddenly set at liberty on 
the beach should carouse and fight? There was little other 
recreation for them, and in the rebound from an iron discipline 
in which man-handling was frequent and the humiliation of 
flogging a part of the legal punishment for venial offences, it is 
not surprising that the poor fellows should plunge into excesses. 

But the American bluejacket of to-day is as different from 
that ancient type as the eagle is different from the dodo. He 
is not drugged and beaten into the service by a brutal press 
gang, but is moved to enlist by a laudable desire to serve his 
country, to see foreign lands, and to perfect himself in mechanical 
or electrical training, so that when he goes back ashore he can 
earn bigger wages than ever before. The American bluejacket 
is a sober, ambitious young fellow with abundant self-respect: and 
excellent taste in the amusements he seeks. Comparisons are not 
always pleasing, but I should like to see any five hundred college 
boys at large in a foreign town who are as courteous, sober, peace- 
ful, and considerate of the rights of others as any five hundred 
of our bluejackets on liberty. 

New light has been thrown upon the “man overboard” incident 
on the run down from Trinidad. It appears now that a man 
was sleeping comfortably on deck when the ship took a lee roll 
and soused him in a puddle of rain water. With swift presence of 
instinct, though not of mind, the man yelled, “ Man overboard!” 
before he quite woke up. The result afforded an excellent illus- 
tration not only of the discipline of our navy, but of the calm 
intelligence that elaborates long in advance the precise details of 
what shall be done in every emergency that can possibly oecur to 
ship or fleet. In this case the fleet was at once stopped, the ship 
concerned and those astern of her lowered boats, the lighted life 
buoys were dropped, and energetic search was made for the 
supposedly missing man. It was soon discovered that no man 
was overboard, and the fleet went on its way. 

In the case of a man overboard at night, as this was, the re- 
quirements to suit the situation of a number of ships steaming in 
close formation are necessarily elaborate. 

The ship which loses the man turns on a designated letter on 
the Ardois signal lights and fires one signal gun. All the ships 
astern of the one losing the man open out the column each on its 
own side, so as to leave a wide lane between them in which the 
boats can look for the man. They also all make the same display 
on the Ardois and fire the signal gun and all stop. The three near- 
est ships lower life boats and look for the man. 

















Preparing to Wash Up after a Day’s Immersion in Soot and Coal-dust 
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CHAPTER III 


CAN see the boat, Vere,” said Hermione, 
when the girl came back, her eyes still 
gleaming with memories of the fun of the 
cigarette game with Rulfo. 

* Where, Madre?” 

She sat down quickly beside her mother 
on the window seat, leaning against her 
confidentially and looking out over the sea. 
Hermione put her arm round the girl's 
shoulder. 

“There! Don’t you see?” She pointed. 
“It has passed Casa Pantano.” 

Yes, that is Gaspare, and Monsieur Emile in the stern. 

L almost wish they would, Madre.” 




















*T see! 
They won't be late for lunch. 

“Why ?” 

“Tm not a bit hungry. 


Ruffo wouldn’t eat the dolce, so I did.” 
“Rufflo! You seem to have made great friends with that boy.” 

She did not speak rebukingly, but with a sort of tender amuse- 
ment. 

*T really have,” returned Vere. 

She put her head against her mother’s shoulder. 

“Isn't this odd, Madre? Twice in the short time I’ve known 
Ruffo, he’s obeved me. The first time he was in the boat. 1 
called out to him to dive in, and he did it instantly. The second 
time he was underwater, at the very bottom of the sea. He 
looked as if he were dead, and for a minute I felt frightened. So 
I called out to him to come up, and he came up directly.” 

“But that only shows that he’s a polite boy and does what 


” 


you wish.” 

“ “No, no. He didn’t hear me either time. He had no idea I 
had called. Tut each time I did, without hearing me he had the 
sudden wish to do what I wanted. Now, isn’t that curious?” 

She paused. 

“ Madre?” she added. ° 

“ You think you influenced him?” 

“Don’t you think I did?” 

“ Perhaps so. There’s the sympathetic link of youth between you. 
You are gloriously young, both of you, little daughter. And youth 
turns naturally to youth, though I’m afraid old age doesn’t al- 
ways turn naturally to old age.” 

“ What do you know about old age, Madre? 
hair.” 

She spoke with anxious encouragement. 

“It’s true. My hair declines to get gray.” 

*T don’t believe you’ll ever be gray.” 

“Probably not. But there’s another grayness—Life behind one 
instead of before: the emetional—” ; 

She stopped herself. This was not for Vere. 

“They're close in,” she said, looking out of the window. 

She waved her hand. The big man in the stern of the boat took 
off his hat in reply and waved his hand, too, The rower pulled 
with the vivacity that comes to men near the end of a task, and 
the boat shot into the Pool of the Saint, where Ruffo was at 
that moment enjoying his third cigarette. 

“Tl run down and meet Monsieur Emile,” said Vere. 

And she disappeared as swiftly as she had come. 

The big man who got out of the boat could not claim Hermione’s 
immunity from gray hairs. His beard was lightly powdered with 
them, and though much of the still thick hair on his head ,was 
brown, and his figure was erect and looked strong and athletic, 
he seemed what he was—-a man of middle age, who had lived and 
thought and observed much. His eyes had the peculiar expression 
of eves that have seen very many and very various sights. It was 
difficult to imagine them looking surprised, impossible to imagine 
them not looking keenly intelligent. The vivacity of youth was 
no longer in them, but the vividness of intellect, of an intellect 
almost fiercely alive and tenacious of its life, was never absent 
from them. 

As Artois got out, the boat’s prow was being held by the Sicilian, 
Gaspare, now a man of thirty-five, but still young-looking. Many 
Sicilians grow old quickly—hard life wears them out. But Gas- 
pare’s fate had been easier than that of most of his contemporaries 
and friends of Marechiaro. Ever since the tragic death of the 
beloved master, whom he still always spoke of as “ mio padrone,” 
he had been Hermione’s faithful attendant and devoted friend. 
Yes. she knew him to be that—she wished him to be that. Their 
stations in life might be different, but they had come to sorrow 
together. They had suffered together and been in sympathy while 


You haven’t a gray 


’ 
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they suffered. He had loved what she had loved, lost it when she 
had lost it, wept for it when she had wept. 

And he had been with her when she had waited for the coming 
of the child. 

Hermione really cared for three people: Gaspare was one of 
them. He knew it. The other two were Vere and Emile Artois. 

“Vere,” said Artois, taking her two hands closely in his large 
hands and gazing into her face with the kind, even affectionate 
directness that she loved in him, “ do you know that to-day you are 
looking insolent ?” 

“ Insolent!” said the girl. ‘ How dare you!” 

She tried to take her hands away. 

“ Tnsolently young,” he said, keeping them authoritatively. 

“But IT am young. What do you mean, Monsieur Emile?” 

“T? It is your meaning I am searching for.” 

“T sha’n’t let you find it. You are much too curious about 
people. But—lI’ve been having a game this morning.” 

“A game! Who was your playmate?” 

* Never mind.” 

But her bright eyes went for the fraction of a second to Ruffo, 
who close by in the boat was lying at his ease, his head thrown 
back, and one of the cigarettes between his lips. 

“What! That boy there?” 
“Nonsense! Come along! 
dow for ages looking out for the boat. 

Gaspare?” 

Artois had let go her hands, and now she turned to the Sicilian. 

“To Naples, signorina, and nearly to the Antico Giuseppone 
coming back.” 

* But we had to do a lot of tacking, 
That boy is smoking one of my cigarettes! 
creature! You have been robbing my box!” 

Gaspare’s eyes followed Artois’s to Ruffo, who was watching 
them attentively, but who now looked suddenly sleepy. 

“It belongs to Madre.” 

“Tt was bought for me. 

“T like you better with a pipe. 
And besides, artists always smoke pipes. 

“ Allow me to forget that I try to be an artist when I come to 
the island, Vere.” 

“Yes, yes, I will,” she said, with a pretty air of relenting. 
“You poor thing, here you are a king incognito, and we all treat 
you quite familiarly. I'll even go first, regardless of etiquette.” 
And she went off to the steps that led upward to the house. 

Artois followed her. As he went he said to Ruffo in the Nea- 
politan dialect: 

“It’s a good cigarette, isn’t it? 

“Si, signore,” said the boy, smiling. 
ten.” 

And he blew out a happy cloud. 

There was something in his weleoming readiness of response, 
something in his look and voice, that seemed to stir within the 
tenacious mind of Artois a quivering chord of memory. 

“IT wonder if I have spoken to that boy in Naples?’ he thought, 
as he mounted the steps behind Vere. 

Hermione met him at the door of her room, and they went in 
almost directly to lunch with Vere. When the meal was over Vere 
disappeared, without saying why, and Hermione and Artois re- 
turned to Hermione’s room to have coffee. By this time the diy 
was absolutely windless, the sky had become nearly white, and the 
sea was a pale gray, flecked here and there with patches of white. 

“This is like a June day of scirocco,” said Artois, as he lit his 
pipe with the air of a man thoroughly at home. “I wonder if it 
will sueceed in affecting Vere’s spirits. This morning, when | 
arrived, she looked wildly young. But the day held still some blue 
then.” 

Hermione was settling herself slowly in a low chair near the 
window that faced Capri. The curious, rather ghastly light from 
the sea fell over her. 

“Vere is very' sensitive to almost all influences,” she said. 

“You know that, Emile.” 

“Yes,” he said, throwing away the match he had been using; 
“and the influence of this morning roused her to joy. What was 
it?” 

“She was very excited watching a diver for frutti di mare.” 

‘“A boy about seventeen or eighteen, black hair, Arab eyes, 
bronze skin, a smile difficult to refuse, and a figure almost as 
perfect as a Nubian’s, but rather squarer about the shoulders?” 

“You have seen him, then?” ‘ 

“Smoking ten of my special Khali Targa cigarettes, with his 


Madre has been sitting at the win- 
Couldn’t you sail at all, 


” 


said Artois. ‘ Mon Dieu! 
You sacrilegious little 


” 


You are too big for cigarettes. 


” 


You are in luck this morning. 
“The signorina gave me 
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toes cocked up, and one hand drooping into the Saint’s 
lool. * Hermione smiled. 
‘My cigarettes!) They’re common property here,” she said. 
‘That boy can’t be a pure-bred Neapolitan, surely. And yet he 
sel the language. There’s no mistaking the blow he gives to 
tle last syllable of a sentence.” 

‘He’s a Sicilian, Vere says.” 

‘Pure bred?” 

*T don’t know.” 

‘I fancy I must have run across him somewhere in or about 
Naples. It is he who made Vere, as | told her, look so insolently 
young this morning.” ; 

- Ah, you noticed! I, 
full of the inner spirit of youth 

‘ Yes,” Artois said, gravely. 
his daughter.” 

‘In some things only?” 

‘Don’t you think so? 
in her also? I do.” 

‘Has she? I don’t know that 
want to see it. I always look for 
dreamed of having a boy. Vere 
is instead of the boy I dreamed 
of, the boy—who never came, 


bare 


too, thought I had never seen her so 
almost as he was in Sicily.” 
“In some things she is very much 





asked Hermione. 

Don’t you think she has much of you 
don’t know that I 
You see, I 


[I see it. I 
him in Vere. 
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There's 


something 
There’s something 
have satisfied my 


love, my power to love. No, no, it doesn't. 
in me that wants more, much more than that. 
in me that—I think only a son of his could 
yearning. A son might have been Maurice come back to me, 
come back in a different, beautiful, wonderfully pure relation. I 
prayed fora son. I needed a son. Don’t misunderstand me, Emile; 
in a way a son could never have been so close to me as Vere is,— 
but I could have lived in him as I can never live in Vere. I could 
have lived in him almost as once | lived in Maurice. And to-day | 

She got up suddenly from her chair, put her arms on the window 
frame, and leaned out to the strange, white day. 

“Emile,” she said, in a moment, turning round to him, “| 
want to get away, on to the sea. Will you row me out, into the 
Grotto of Virgil?* It’s so dreadfully white here, white and 
ghastly. I can’t talk naturally here. And I should like to go 
on a little farther, now I’ve begun. It would do me good to make a 
clean breast of it, dear brother confessor. Shall we take the little 
boat and go?” 

“Of course,” he said. 

“Titget a hat.” 


She was away for two or three minutes. During that time 
Artois stood by the window 
that looked towards Ischia. 


The stillness of the day was in- 





who will never come.” 

“My friend,” said Artois, 
very seriously and gently, “ are 
you still aliowing your mind 
to dwell upon that old imagina- 
tion? And with Vere before 
you, can you regard her merely 
as a substitute, an under- 
study ?” 

An energy that was not free 
from passion suddenly flamed 
up in Hermione. 

‘IT love Vere.” she said. 
“She is very close to me. She 
knows it. She does not doubt 
me or my love.” 

“But,” he quictly persisted, 
“vou will allow your mind to 
rove ungoverned among those 
dangerous ways of the past?” 

‘Emile,’ she said, © still 
speaking with vehemence, “ it 
may be very easy to a strong 
man like you to direct his 
thoughts, to keep them out of 
one path and guide them along 
another. It may be—I don’t 
know whether it is; but I don’t 
pretend to such strength. I 
don’t believe it is ever given to 
women. Perhaps even strength 
has its sex—I sometimes think 
so. I have my strength, be- 
lieve me. Lut don’t require of 
me the peculiar strength that 
is male.” 

“The truth is that you love 
living in the past as the Bed- 
ouin loves living in the desert.’ 

“It was my oasis,” she an- 
swered, simply. 

And all these years—they 
have made no difference?” 

‘Did you think they would? 
Did you think they had?” 

‘I hoped so. I thought—I 
had begun to think that you 








tense, and gave to his mind a 
sensation of dream. Far off 
across the gray and_ white 
waters, partially muffled in the 


clouds that almost resembled 
mist, the mountains of Ischia 
were rather suggested, mys- 


teriously indicated, than clearly 
seen. The gray cliffs towards 
Bagnoli went down into motion- 
less water gray as they were, 
but of a different, more pa- 
thetie shade. 

There was a luminous white- 


ness in the sky that affected 
the eyes, as snow does. 
Artois, as he looked, thought 


this world looked very old, a 
world arranged for the elderly 
to dwell in. Was it not, there- 
fore, an appropriate setting for 
him and for Hermione? As 
this idea came into his mind 
it sent a rather bitter smile to 
his lips, and Hermione, coming 
in just then, saw the smile and 
said: 

‘What is it, Emile? 
are you smiling?” 

‘Perhaps I will tell you 
when we are on the sea,” he an- 
swered. 

He looked 
on a black hat, 
white veil was fastened. It 
was tied beneath her chin, and 
hung down in a cloud over her 
breast. It made him think of 
the strange misty clouds which 
brooded about the breasts of 
the mountains of Ischia. 

‘Shall we go?” she said. 

“Yes. What is Vere doing?” 

* She is in her room.” 

‘What is she doing there?” 

“Reading, Ll suppose. She 
often shuts herself up. She 
loves reading almost more than 


Why 


at her. She had 
over which a 








lived again in Vere.” 


‘ Emile, you can always lL do” 
stand the truth, can’t you? “ There is something within one which rises up and defies a lie” Well?” 
Don’t say you can’t. That Hermione led the way down- 
would hurt me horribly. Per- stairs. When they were out- 


— you do not know how sometimes I mentally lean on you. 
\nd T like to feel that if you knew the absolute truth of me you 

would still look upon me with the same kind, understanding eyes 
as now. Perhaps‘no one else would. Would you, do you think? 

‘I hope and believe I could,” he said. “You do not live in 
Vere. is that it?” 

‘I know it is considered the right, the perfectly natural thing 
that a mother, stricken as I have been, should find in time perfect 
peace and contentment in her child. Even you—you spoke of 
‘living again.’ It’s the consecrated phrase, Emile, isn’t it? I 
ought to be living again in Vere. Well, I’m not doing that. With 
my nature I could never do that. Is that horrible?” 

“Ma pauvre amie!” he said. 

ae bent down and touched her hand. 

“T don’t know,” she said, more calmly, as if relieved, but still 
W with an undercurrent of passion, “ w hether I could ever live again 

1 the life of another. But if I did it would be in the life of a 
inan. I am not made to live in a woman’s life, really to live, 
<iving out the force that is in me. I know I’m a middle-aged 
voman—to these Italians here more than that, an old woman. But 
'm not a finished woman, and I never shall be till I die. Vere is 
iy child. I love her tenderly; more than that—passionately. 
‘he has always been close to me, as you know. But no, Emile, 
iy relation to Vere, hers to me, does’ not satisfy all my need of 


side, on the crest of the islet, the peculiar sickliness of the weather 
struck them both more forcibly. 

‘This is the strangest scirocco effect I think I have ever seen,” 
said Artois. “It is as if nature were under the influence of a 
drug, and had fallen into a morbid dream, with eyes wide open, 
and pale, inert, and folded hands. [ should like to see Naples 
to-day, and notice if this weather has any effect upon that amazing 
population. I wonder if my young friend, Marchese Isidoro 
Panacci— By the way, I haven’t told you about him?” 

“No.” 

“T must. But not now. We will continue our former conversa 
tion. Where shall we find the boat, the small one?” 

‘“*Gaspare will bring it. Gaspare! Gaspare!” 

‘Signora!” cried a strong voice below. 

“La piccola barca!” 

“Va, bene, signora!”’ 

They descended slowly. It would have been almost impossible 
to do anything quickly on such a day. The smallest movement, 
indeed, seemed almost an outrage, likely to disturb the great white 
dreamer of the sea. When they reached the foot of the cliff Gas- 
pare was there, holding the little craft in which Vere had gone out 
with Ruffo. 

* The grotto described in this book is not really the 


grotto of Virgil, but 
it is often called so by the fishermen along the coast. . 






































































* Do you want me, signora?” 
“No, thank you, Gaspare. Don Emilio will row me. We are only 
going a very little way.” 

She stepped in. As Artois followed her he said to Gaspare: 

“Those fishermen have gene?” 

“Five minutes ago, signore. There they are!” 

He pointed to a boat at some distance, moving slowly in the 
direction of Posilippo. 

‘I have been talking with them. 
try, a Sicilian.” 

“The boy?” 

“Si, signore, the giovinotto. But he cannot speak Sicilian, and 
he has never been in Sicily, poveretto!” 

Gaspare spoke with an accent of pity in which there was almost 
a hint of contempt. 

“A rivederci, signore,” he added, pushing off the little boat. 

“A rivederci, Gaspare.” 

Artois took the oars and paddled very gently out, keeping near 
to the cliffs of the opposite shore. 

“Even San Francesco looks weary to-day,” he said, glancing 
across the pool at the Saint on his pedestal. “I should not be 
surprised if, when we return, we find that he has laid down his 
cross and is reclining like the tired fishermen who come here in 
the night. Where shall we go?” 

“To the Grotto of Virgil.” 

“IT wonder if Virgil was ever in his grotto? I wonder if he 
ever came here on such a day of sciroceo as this, andifelt that the 
world was very old, and he was even older than the world?” 

* Do you feel like that to-day?” 

“T feel that this is a world suitable for the old, for those who have 
white hairs to accord with the white waters, and whose nights are 
the white nights of age.” 

“Was that why you were smiling so strangely just, now when I 
“ame in?” 

* Wes.” 

He rowed on softly. The boat slipped out of the Pool of the 
Saint, and then they saw the Capo Coroglio and the Island of 
Nisida with its fort. On their right, and close to them, rose the 
weary-looking cliffs, honeyecombed with caverns, and seamed with 
fissures as an old and haggard face is seamed with the wrinkles 
that tell of many cares. 

* Here is the grotto,” 
gently.” 

He obeyed her and turned the boat, sending it in under the mighty 
roof of rock. 

A darkness fell upon them. They had a safe, enclosed sensation 
in escaping for a moment from the white day, almost as if they had 
escaped from a white enemy. 

Artois let the oars lie still in the water, keeping his hands 
lightly upon them, and both Hermione and he were silent for a 
few minutes, listening to the tiny sounds made now and then by 
drops of moisture which fell from the cavern roof softly into the 
almost silent sea. At last Artois said: 

“You are out of the whiteness now. This is a shadowed place 
like a confessional, where murmuring lips tell to strangers the 
stories of their lives. I am not a stranger, but tell me, my friend, 
about yourself and Vere. Perhaps you scarcely know how deeply 
the mother and child problem interests me—that is, when mother 
and child are two real forees, as you and Vere are.” 

“Then you think Vere has force?” 

“Do not you?” 

“What kind of force?” 

“You mean physical, intellectual, or moral? 
she has the force of charm!” 

“Indeed she has that, as he had. 
she derives from Maurice.” 

“Yes. He had a wonderful charm. And then, Vere has passion.” 

“You think so?” 

“Tam sure of it. Where does she get that from?” 

“He was full of the passion of the south.” 

“T think Vere has a touch of northern passion in her, too, com- 
bined, perhaps, with the other. And that, I think, she derives 
from you. ‘Then I discern in Vere intellectual force, immature, 
embryonic, if you like, but unmistakable.” 

“That does not come from me,” Hermione said, suddenly, al- 
most with bitterness. 

“ Why—why will you be unnecessarily humiliated?” Artois ex- 
claimed. 

His voice was confusedly echoed by the cavern, which broke into 
faint, but deep mutterings. Hermione looked up quickly to the 
mysterious vault which brooded above them, and listened till the 
chaotic noises died away. Then she said: 

“Do you know what they remind me of?” 

“Of what?” 

“My efforts. 
work.” 

“When you wrote?” 

“Yes, when I tried to throw my mind and my heart down upon 
paper. How strange it was! I had Vere—but she wasn’t enough 
to still the ache. And I knew what work can be, what a consola- 
tion, because I knew you. And I stretched out my hands to it—I 
stretched out my soul. And it was no use; I wasn’t made to be 
a successful writer. When I spoke from my heart to try and move 
men and save myself, my words were seized, as yours were just 
now by the rock—seized, and broken, and flung back in confusion. 
They struck my heart like stones. Emile, ’m one of those people 
who can only do one thing; I can only feel.” 

“Tt is true that you could never be an artist. 
were made to be an inspiration.” 
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“ But that’s not enough. The role of starter to those who race— 
I haven’t the temperament to reconcile myself to that. It’s not 
that I have in me a conceit which demands to be fed. But |! 
have in me a force that clamors to exercise itself. Only when | 
was living on Monte Amato with Maurice did I feel that that fore 
was being used as God meant it to be used.” 

“In loving?” 

“In loving passionately something that was utterly worthy t 
be loved.” : 

Artois was silent. He knew Hermione’s mistake. He knew 
what had never been told him: that Maurice had been false to he: 
for the love of the peasant girl Maddalena. He knew that Mauric 
had been done to death by the betrayed girl’s father, Salvatore 
And Gaspare knew those things, too. But through all these years 
thése two men had so respected silence, the nobility of it, the gran 
necessity of it in certain circumstances of life, that they had neve: 
spoken to each other of the black truth known to them both. In 
deed, Artois believed that even now, after more than sixteen years, 
if he ventured one word against the dead man Gaspare would be 
ready to fly at his throat in defence of the loved padrone. For 
this divined and persistent loyalty Artois had a sensation of abso 
lute love. Between him and Gaspare there must always be the 
barrier of a great and mutual reserve. Yet that very reserve, be 
vause there was something truly delicate and truly noble in it. 
was as a link of steel between them. .They were watchdogs of 
Hermione. They had been watchdogs through all these years, 
guarding her from the knowledge of a truth. And so well had they 
done her service that now to-day she was able to say, with clasped 
hands and the light of passion in her eyes: 

“ Something that was utterly worthy to be loved.” 

When Artois spoke again he said: 

“ And that force cannot be fully used in loving Vere 

“No, Emile. Is that very horrible, very unnatural?” 

“Why should it be?” 

“T have tried—I have tried for years, Emile, to make Vere 
enough. I have even been false with myself. I have said to my- 
self that she was enough. 1 did that after I knew that I could 
never produce work of any value. When Vere was a baby I lived 
only for her. Again, when she was beginning to grow up, I tried 
to live, I did live only for her. And I remember | used to say, | 
kept on saying to myself, ‘This is enough for me. I do not need 
any more than this. I have had my life. I am now a middle-aged 
woman. I must live in my child. This will be my satisfaction. 
This is my satisfaction. This is using rightly and naturally all 
that force I feel within me.’ I kept on saying this. But there is 
something within me which rises up and defies a lie—however 
beautiful the lie is, however noble it is. And I think even a lie 
can sometimes be both. Don’t you, Emile?’ 

It almost seemed to him for a moment that she knew his lie and 
Gaspare’s. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘I do think so.” 

“Well, that lie of mine—it was defied. And it had no more 
courage.” ; . 

“1 want you to tell me something,” he said, quietly. 
you to tell me what has happened to-day?” 

“ To-day ?” 

“Yes. Something has happened either to-day or very recently— 
I am ‘sure of it—that has stirred up within you this feeling of 
acute dissatisfaction. It was always there. But something has 
called it into the open. What has done that?” 

Hermione hesitated. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know,” he said. 

“T was wondering—yes, I do know. I must be truthful with 
myself—with you. I do know. But it seems so strange, so almost 
inexplicable, and even rather absurd.” 

“Truth often seems absurd.” 

“It was that boy, that diver for frutti di mare---Ruffo.” 

“The boy with the Arab eyes?” 

“Yes. Of course I have seen many boys full of life and gayety 
and music. There are so many in Italy. But-—well, I don’t know 
—perhaps it was partly Vere.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Vere was so interested in him. It may have been that. Or 
perhaps it was something in -his look and in his voice when he was 
singing. I don’t really know what it was. But that boy made me 
feel—more horribly than I have ever felt before—that Vere is not 
enough. Emile, there is some hunger, so persistent, so peculiar, so 
intense, that one feels as if it must be satisfied eventually, as if it 
were impossible for it not to be satisfied. I think the human 
hunger for immortal life is like that, and I think my hunger for 
a son is like that. I know my hunger can never be satisfied. 
And yet it lives on in me just as if it knew more than I know. 
as if it knew that it could and must. After all these years I can't, 
no, I can’t reconcile myself to the fact that Maurice was taken 
from me so utterly, that he died without stamping himself upon a 
son. It seems as if it couldn’t be. And I feel to-day that I can- 
not bear that it is.” 

There were tears standing in her eyes. She had spoken with a 
force of feeling, with a depth of sincerity, that startled Artois, 
intimately as he knew her. Till this moment he had not quite 
realized the wonderful persistence of love in the hearts of certain 
women, and not only the persistence of love’s existence, but of its 
existence undiminished, unabated by time. 

“ How am I to bear it?” she said, as he did not speak. 

“T cannot tell. I am not worthy to know. And besides, I musi 
say to you, Hermione, that one of the greatest mysteries in human 
life, at any rate to me, is this: how some human beings do bear 
the burdens laid upon them. Christ bore His cross. But there 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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HERE will always be persons for whom such a play 
as Maeterlinek’s ‘“ Pelléas et Mélisande” will seem 
to be, for the most part, vain, affected, and pre- 
posterous. They are sincere in their dislike, these 
forthright and excellent people, and they are to 
be commiserated, for they are, in such a region of 
the imagination as this drama builds up about them, 
aliens in a world whose ways and whose wonders 
must be forever hidden from their most de- 
termined scrutiny. Such robust and worldly spirits, 

writes a thoughtful contemporary essayist, “that swim so vigor- 
ously on the surface of things,” have always “a suspicion, a 
jealousy, a contempt, for one who dives deeper and brings back 
tidings of the strange secrets that the depth holds”: they will not 
even grant that the depths are anything save murky, that the 
tidings have validity or im- 
portance. They take com- 
fort in their superb aloof- 
ness, these confident spirits, 
and speak of themselves, 
with mock- humility, as 
“plain, blunt persons,” for 
whom the alleged vacuities 
of such an order of art are 
comfortably negligible. Ah, 
well, it is, after all, as 
Maeterlinck’s Pelléas him- 
self observes, a matter not 
so much for mirth as for 
lament; yet even more is it 
a matter for resignation. 
There will always be, as has 
been observed, an immense 
and confident majority for 
whom that territoty of the 
creative imagination which 
lies over the boundaries of 
the palpable .and_ vivid 
world will seem worse than 
delusive: who will- always 
and sincerely pin their faith 
to that which is definite and 
concrete, patent and direct, 
and who must in all honesty 
contemn that which is un- 
declared, allusive, crepus- 
eular: which communicates 
itself through echoes and in 
glimpses; by means of intimations, signs, and tokens. For them 
it would be of no avail to point to the dictum of one who, like 
Maeterlinck, is aware of remote voices and strange dreams: “ Dra- 
matic art,” he has wisely said, “is a method of expression, and 
neither a hairbreadth escape nor a love affair more befits it than 
the passionate exposition of the most delicate and strange intui- 
tions; and the dramatist is as free as the paititer of good pictures 
and the writer of good books. All art is passionate, but a flame 
is not the less flame because we change the candle for a lamp 
or the lamp for a fire; and all flame is beautiful.” 

It is a dictum that is scarcely calculated to persuade a very 
general acceptance: a ‘ passionate exposition of the most delicate 
and strange intuitions ” is not precisely the kind of esthetic fare 
Which the “ plain, blunt man,” glorying in his plainness and his 
bluntness, is apt to relish. It is a point upon which it is per- 
haps needless to dwell; but its recognition serves as explanation 
of the fact that the music-drama into which Debussy has trans- 
formed Maeterlinck’s play should have met with the kind of 
reception which it has at the hands of those who, in this portion of 
the cosmos, are entrusted with the public appraising of new music. 
For in the musical setting of Debussy, Maeterlinck’s drama has 
found its precise equivalent: the qualities of the music are the 
qualities of the play, completely and exactly; and, sharing its 
qualities, it has evoked and will always evoke the more or less 
contemptuous antagonism of those for whom it has little or 
nothing to say. Yet certain deliverances which have been made 
concerning it invite comment even from those who hold no brief 
for the composer or his works. In discussing, with necessary 
brevity, Debussy’s remarkable music-drama in this place a_fort- 
nicht ago, it was said that its production by Mr. Hammerstein at 
the Manhattan Opera House constituted the most important event 
in New York’s operatic history since the first performance here of 
“Tristan und Isolde” more than a score of years ago; and the 
repeated and thrice-admirable performances of the opera which 
heave occurred at the Manhattan since then have strengthened this 
conviction. For a further consideration of a few of its aspects 
(again necessarily brief) there is, therefore, ample warrant. 
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CONCERNING AN EPOCH-MAKING 
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SCORE 


It has been amazingly said that Debussy’s music contributes 
little to the play; that it “in no way bétters or intensifies the 
moods of the drama ’’—an asseveration which is scarcely worthy of 
attention save as a provocation of the comment, which is made 
with deliberation, that this lyric drama of Debussy’s is unrivalled 
in musico-dramatie art for the exquisite justness with which it 
enforces the moods and action of the play. It is true that the 
music never seduces the attention of the auditor from the essential 
concerns of the drama itself: never, as does the music of Wagner, 
tyrannically and superbly absorbs the mind. Always in this unex- 
ampled music-drama there is maintained, as to emphasis and in- 
tensity, a scrupulous balance between the movement of the drama 
and the tonal undercurrent which reflects it; the music is abso- 
lutely merged in the drama, suffusing it, coloring it, but never 
dominating or transcending it. It is, for this reason, a true 
music-drama—a work far more faithful to Wagner's avowed prin- 
ciples than are his own magnificently inconsistent scores. In this 
music there is no excess of gesture, there is none of Wagner’s 
gorgeously expansive rhetoric: the “Je t'aime,” “Je taime aussi” 
of Debussy’s lovers are expressed with a simplicity and a stark 
sincerity which could not well go further; and it is a curious 
and significant fact that the moment of their profoundest. eestasy, 
though it is artfully and eloquently prepared, is represented in 
the orchestra by a blank measure, a moment of absolute silence. 
This, indeed, is almost the supreme distinction of Debussy’s music- 
drama: that it should be at once so eloquent and so simple, an 
exposition of its subject-matter so rich and intense yet so delicately 
and scrupulously reticent. After the grave speech and simple 
gestures of these naive yet subtle and passionate tragedians, as 
Debussy has translated them into fluid tone, the posturings and 
the rhetoric of Wagner’s splendid personages seem, for a time, 
violently extravagant, excessive, and overwrought. To attempt to 
resist the imperious sway which the most superb of musical 
romantics must always exert over his kingdom would be a futile 
endeavor; yet it cannot be denied that for some the method of 
Debussy as a musical dramatist will seem the more viable and the 
more sound, as it is grateful to the mind a little wearied by the 
drums and tramplings of Wagnerian conquests. 

It has been alleged that Debussy’s score is devoid of melody, and 
that the music exhibits in that lack a palpable weakness. Of 
course the matter depends upon what one means by “ melody.” 
This music is rife with melody. 1t does not, of course, reside in the 
voice parts, for there De- 
bussy has deliberately and 
wisely avoided formal melo- 
die design. It is to be 
found in the orchestra—an 
orchestra which, while it 
shimmers and gleams with 
iridescent harmonic hues, is 
yet richly and pervadingly 
melodic. But it is De- 
bussy’s melody—it is fatu- 
ous to expect to find in this 
seore the melodic idiom of 
Verdi, of Wagner, of Gou- 
nod, of Massenet, of Puc- 
cini: his melodic forms are 
his own, and they often 
baffle impatient ears by 
reason of their seeming in- 





definiteness, their seeming 
waywardness, their vague 


and shifting and evanescent 
contours. 

It has been said that in 
this score Debussy is not 
always at his best, and the 
comment is justified.- There 
are passages, most of them 
to be found in the inter- 
ludes connecting the earlier 
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“TRISTAN UND ISOLDE” AND 
‘““ SIEGFRIED” IN NEW YORK 


scenes (which, it is well 
known, were extended to 
meet a mechanical exi- 


gency), wherein the fine and rare gold of Debussy’s thought is inter- 
mixed with the dross of alien ideas. But elsewhere—almost. in 
fact, continuously—the music is superlative in its copiousness 
and originality of inspiration. It contains page upon page of 
miraculous, of almost insupportable beauty, a beauty that is 
utterly individual in impulse. No music written for the stage since 
the death of Wagner a quarter of a century ago is comparable to 
this. It is a masterwork which even the author of “ Tristan,’ one 
ventures to conceive, would not liave been ashamed to sign, though 
his thought moved in other regions and exerts other spells. 









































































































WHEN THE SLEIGH UPSET 


DRAWN BY HOWARD E. SMITH 
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‘<9 Only ” 


Tue postal authorities of the United 
States, as well as those of Great Britain, 
for a great many years experienced great 
difficulty with the word “only” on postal 
cards. The efforts to avoid clumsiness and 
aunbiguity taxed the ingenuity of the post- 
oflice people to the utmost. 

The Post-office Department made six at- 
tempts to find a brief, elegant, and unam- 
biguous legend for the card. 

An early postal card was_ inscribed: 
“Nothing but the address can be placed 
on this side’ which was neither true nor 
elegant. 

* Nothing but the address to be on this 
side” was more to the point. But as it 
looked bad to the authorities they next 
evolved this legend: ‘ Write only the ad- 
dress on this side.” This was objected to on 
the ground that it barred the use of a 
tvpewriting machine. ‘“ Write the address 
only on this side, the message on the other,” 
cime next, and was promptly criticised as 
being both clumsy and ambiguous. Then 
the word “ only ” was dropped, but without 
much improvement. 

Finally Uncle Sam/’s officials gave up the 
struggle to be original. The ecard then 
adopted and now in use bears this inscrip- 
tion: * The space below is for the address 
only.” 





Changed Color 


Howeti. “Ts your wife a blonde or a 
brunette?” 
PowELu. “TI think she is a chameleon.” 





Fastidious 
“ SoctaLny fastidious, is she?” 
“Yes, indeed. She even returns telephone 
calls.” 








A FIFTY-YEAR TEST. 

TuE many attempts during the past fifty years to improve 
upon the standard of all infant foods—BorpEn’s EAGLE Branp 
ConpENSED Mi_K—have been in vain. Eacte Branp is pre- 
pared under rigid sanitary conditions, As an infant food its 
equal is unattainable. o*.» 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is “BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*+ 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. e*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HAPPY OLD AGE 


Most Likely to Follow Proper Eating. 





As old age advances we require less food to 
replace waste, and food that will not overtax the 
digestive organs while supplying true nourish- 
ment. 

Such an ideal food is found in Grape-Nuts, made 
of whole wheat and barley by long baking and 
action of diastase in the barley which changes 
the starch into sugar. 

The phosphates, also, placed up under the bran- 
coat of the wheat, are included in Grape-Nuts, 
but left out of white flour. They are necessary 
to the building of brain and nerve cells. 

“T have used Grape-Nuts,” writes an Iowa 
man, “for 8 years, and feel as good and am 
stronger than I was ten years ago. I am over 74 
years old, and attend to my business every day. 

“Among my customers I meet a man every 
day who is 92 years old, and attributes his good 
health to the use of Grape-Nuts and Postum, 
which he has used for the last 5 years. He mixes 
robe ae with Postum, and says they go fine 
ogether, 

_‘For many years before I began to eat Grape- 
Nuts I could not say that I enjoyed life or knew 
what it was to be able to say ‘I am well.’ I suf- 
fer greatly with constipation; now my habits 
are as regular as ever in my life. 

_ Whenever I make extra efiort I depend on 
Grape-Nuts food, and it just fills the bill. I can 
thin and write a great deal easier.” 

here’s a Reason.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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GOSTU 


BITTERS 


DR. SIEGERT’S, the Only Genuine. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


“Your Health!” 


Is a toast that really means something 


when 


tiring 


stimulates the appetite. 


ANGOSTURA_ BITTE 
A liqueur glass 
lends tone to the stomach and 


is served. 


ss before meals and on re- 


A tonic of ex- 


. quisite flavor. Delicious with grape-fruit, 


lemonade, water-ices, cut fruits, 
and wine jellie 


lemon 
‘Twenty-three awards at 


Principal Expositions. Originated 1824. 
Send for free book of recipes aud com- 
plete mixing guide. 


J, W. WUPPERMANN, 44 W. 34th St., New York 








AQUIN, 


| ==PARIS== 


THE WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER, 


3 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 


begs to inform his clients that his trade- | 
mark having been eXtensively coun- | 


terfeited, his waist-bands will be of 
white ground with reddish-brown let- 
ters for the Summer Season of 1908. 
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It Is Manifest 


To any business man or accountant, after a five-minute ex- 
amination, :hat the Universal Adding and Listing Machine oper- 
ates easiest, most conveniently and dves the best work on 
account of having the register right above the keyboard in plain 
sight so you can tell at a glance if the machine is clear or how 
much has been accumulated; of having the carriage ontop of 
the machine ‘ike it is on a typewriter, where you can conven- 
iently reach it; of having the paper roll handy to get at; of a 
paper feed that handles a single loose sheet or carbon copies 
and permits the roll paper to be pulled up and torn off properly 
without using both hands; of a keyboard that restores when the 
handle is two-thirds of the way back, so the operator doesn't 
have to wait to set up another item; of being able to take a 
total or sub-total without waste of time and effort to pull the 
handle a blank stroke; of having totals and sub-totals always 
printed in red and of fixed-alignment, accurate work, etc. 

In actual use the Universal is better than it looks, the key 
action is light, the lever pull is smooth and easy. It would help 
you on your work by adapting itself to your requirements with- 
out changing your office or accounting methods. 

«¢ Universal is made in many sizes and styles to suit the 
small merchant or the largest concern and can be had to operate 
by hand: or electricity as desired. The Universal is sold abso- 
lutely on its merits, can be purchased for cash or on easy pay- 
ments, and is fully guaranteed. 

ust give us an idea about your class of work and let us tell 
you all about the Universal—it won't cost you anything and you 
ought to know about the most modern Adding and Listing 
Machine made, 


Universal 


Adding Machine 


Company 
3833 Laclede Ave. 
St. Louis 





































HERE'S something beyond healthful- 
ness in Ale. There’s always the pleas- 
ure of drinking it—particularly EVANS’. 
Try it with steak, chop or oysters. 
Hotels, Restaurants. Saloons, Oyster Houses. 


C. H. EVANS & SONS, - - - HUDSON,N, Y. 





The Best Bitter Liqueur 


[Jnderberg 


ca. poe World's Best 
& Bitters 


Oldest and best 


in- 


stimulates, 
vigorates and 
aids digestion as 
nothing else will. 
ro Sold Everywhere. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 


U.S. Agents, New York, 








The American Scene 
By HENRY JAMES 
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The Season’s 


CRANE, GOODWIN, AND A LADY FROM RUSSIA 












Plays 






By 5 (eed 


) Mr. William H. Crane, to Miss Margaret Dale, 
and to Mr. George Ade, New York should feel in- 
debted indeed for the delightful comedy they have 
provided in * Father and the Boys” at the Empire 
Theatre. For distinctness of characterization the 
play is quite the equal of * ‘Lhe College Widow ”; in 
humor, also, it is the peer of the earlier work. And 
in one moment of its action it pauses, and only for 
an instant, in its merriment for a bit of seriousness 
which is poignantly charming. The simplicity, the 

genuineness of this moment is admirable. But of this, later. 

In a play from Mr. Ade’s hand one has come to look quite confi- 
dently for what the West designates as “ breeziness,” and here 
one unquestionably finds it. One finds, also, as in nearly every- 
thing to which Mr. Ade has turned his hand, the most generous 
and frank assault upon the modes and manners of one’s fellow 
creatures. All of this is done with a sprightliness of insight which 
has already made near-classics of the Ade Fables. 

If Mr. Crane had been measured for a play by the Bertillon 
system he could not have been provided with one better fitted to 
his talents. His has long been a recognized ability to arouse the 
mirth or the sympathies of an audience, and in “ Father and 
the Boys ” he does this as only Mr. Crane can do it. 

Miss Dale deserves much praise for the easy way in which she 
has relinquished her staginess and come down to the real 
humanities. In this play she is flesh and blood and real, in addi- 
tion to being an extremely pretty, graceful woman. 

Mr. Ade’s play portrays the regret of a hard-working old 
millionaire over the inclinations—rather the disinclinations—of his 
two sons. He has worked for years like a Turk, and grown a 
fortune in the wool business, taking his sons into partnership to 
make something of them to fit them to succeed him, only to dis- 
cover their utter un- 
fitness. William, the 





plies that it is one thousand dollars, adding, “ They play a stiff 
game there, you know.” Old Moreiwood takes the check, which 
alone lacks his signature, having been made out by the young man, 
and says, in effect: 

“T intend to give you the money, but before | sign this I want 
to tell you something. When I first came to this city you and 
your brother were little lads. I worked and struggled on—and 
your mother did ali the housework. In that first year I managed 
to lay aside—one thousand dollars. Remember that—one year; one 
thousand dollars.” 

Then he signs the check, and lays it in his son’s hand. 

These are not the words of the old man, perhaps, but they may 
convey their spirit, and the spirit is what tugs for an instant at 
every heart in the house. 

It is a pity that the rédles of the elder son and the younger son 
are not better done by Mr. Forrest Orr and Mr. Robert ‘MacKay, 
because they might have added much to the play, but as one’s in- 
terest centres in Miss Dale and Mr. Crane one is not too keenly 
conscious of neighboring shortcomings. “ Father and the Boys” 
is a play no one with a grain of humor in him should miss. 


I came away from Madame Komisarjevskaya’s representation 
of “ The Fires of St. John” (which has been seen in New York be- 
fore) feeling that 1 had been watching not so much a strong piece 
of realism, as a piece of reality, and a sordid, grievous, heart- 
breaking reality at that. The setting was plain; the dresses were 
commonplace, even uncouth; there was little of the element of 
charm, whether for eye- or ear; the persons concerned were un- 
attractive. And withal there were gleams and flashes of genius; 
there was an enthralling, even painful sense of the reality of this 
dull-colored, low-pitched tragedy in Prussian Litauania,. It was 
the old tale of one man and two women; loved by both, and in a 

way loving both; and 
then the passion, the 





elder son, is, as Mr. 
Ade would say “ bug- 
house” on athletics, 
while Zhomas, the 
second son, toils not, 
neither does he spin, 
earing for nothing 
save “going over the 
jumps” with Mrs. 
Bruce - Guilford, the 
“whole thing” in so- 
ciety. The boys go 
about their affairs 
with a blithe disre- 
gard of their sincere 
parent, Lemuel More- 
wood (Mr. Crane), 
leaving him to trade 
in wool or any other 
old thing. Then 
someone puts the old 
party wise to himself, 
urging him to shake 
the lethargy of sleep 
from his belfry, and 
catch up with the pro- 
cession. This Father 
eventually does, and 
by the time he pauses 
to take a deep breath 
the procession is miles 
behind, struggling 








burning desire, the 
final renunciation of 
one of the women, 
Whose tragedy was 
the greater, because 
she was a nameless 
waif, the child of an 
outeast woman, whose 
drunkenness and dis- 
honesty had_ brought 
her to the depths. 

It would seem that 
this Russian company 
might have a_ better 
chance of success if 
they stuck to genuine 
Russian plays, of 
which there are no 
lack, instead of play- 
ing Russian transla- 
tions of German or 
Norwegian. If they 
adhered to genuine 
Russian themes, they 
would have all the 
psychie atmosphere of 
their nation to back 
them up, and if they 
chose wisely, — they 
could also count on a 
public already know- 
ing the story they 








through the dust 
lather has created. 

In his efforts he is 
delightfully aided by 
one Jessie Brayton 
(Miss Dale), a Western product, gay as a bird, who has come 
East to make a living as a “parlor entertainer”; in her own 
words, “to do stunts for so much per in the drawing-rooms of the 
bored rich.” Incidentally, Father goes out to Nevada with her on 
an irreproachable journey, which unites her with a sweetheart she 
had believed dead, and secures to her her share in a mine. Need- 
less to say, the journey throws no end of a fright into the boys, who 
follow hotfoot. Then comes the understanding, and the end of a 
charming four-act comedy. 

The touching moment in the play, when the audience stills its 
laughter and sits as quiet as mice in church, comes when the 
“ society ” son, Thomas, asks his father:for a check with which to 
pay his bridge losses of the night before. Lemuel Morewood re- 
quests the amount, and with little embarrassment the youth re- 


Mr. Crane and Miss Dale in Mr. Ade’s new Comedy, “Father and the Boys” 


presented. Perhaps a 
good acting version of 
“Anna Karenina” 
might prove a win- 
ning card, and Ma- 
dame Komisarjevskaya has just the qualities of strong emotional- 
ism that the character of Anna calls for. Let Russians present 
Russia to us, and we shall be far more genuinely interested. 


“The Easterner,” by George Broadhurst, recently produced at the 
Garrick Theatre, is a four-act play of California life. The 
dialogue is amusing, and, though this may seem incredible, some 
of the situations have an atmosphere of novelty; but I went 
away without any clear conception where the centre of interest 
was supposed to lie. At first it appeared to concern the marriag« 
of Sam Johnson with Dora, the beautiful albino daughter of [ke 
Robbins, sheriff; but Sam was snuffed out by a pistol shot before 
Act One had closed, and a posse went off in hot pursuit of Bruce 
Morton, the lover of Dora’s sister Janet, who was wrongly sup- 
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posed to have done the deed. By this time 
two more Characters had developed—John 
Varden, the Easterner who was the financial 
patron of the settlement, and Grace Morton, 
the sister of Bruce. John Warden, who had 
jen made deputy sheriff by Robbins, suc- 
ceeds apparently to the sheriff’s office when 
Robbins vesigns in order to head the posse 
which is to avenge his son-in-law’s murder, 
and Warden takes up the rdle of Bruce’s 
protector. 

Now, as most of the audience guessed, 
the real murderer was not Bruce Morton at 
all, but a smug, villainous schemer bear- 
ing the name of Morley Crawford. Craw- 
jord had previously been the lover of the 
jeautiful albino daughter. Sam Johnson 

learned of this and thereupon went gunning 

for Crawford, who, very excusably, shot 
first and killed him. How Bruce Morton 

‘is trailed to the mountain cabin, how .John 
| Warden pleads in vain for his life with the, 

relentless Robbins, finally, how, with a word, 

the beautiful albino daughter points out 
the guilty Crawford—all this may be wit- 
nessed in the third (and best) act of the 
play. The fourth act is mainly a marrying 
bee. Everybody marries everybody else, ex- 
cept the albino, who is, we learn, recupera- 

‘ting at her aunt’s, and the purser, who is, 

we suppose, wedded to his duties. 

The play is interesting, unreal, and un- 
convincing, but the acting is excellent. Nat 
SGoodwin as John Warden precisely fills his 
role; Neil O’Brion as Ihe Robbins is ad- 
mirable ; 
lee Sang, the Chinese domestic: and as 
Pilinerva Ringler, the housekeeper, Miss 
HLucile Le Verne was excellent. Miss Edna 
Goodrick as Grace Morton handles adroitly 
a difficult and more or less impossible part. 


sae 





5) . : 
A Lady’s Limit 
» “ow long did the fight with your hus- 
Beband last?” 
» “About tin minutes, ver Honor. 
lady would keep at it any longer.” 


Sure no 





And There Was Light 
Epcar’s mother, wishing to keep him in 
Sled for a slight cold, thought by darkening 
sthe windows to convince the young man that 
Hit was still night, and so closed tightly the 
inside blinds. All was thus dark except 
the small, round holes where the adjusting 
rod of the blinds worked. 
“See,” said mother, “it is dark, dark; 
lie still, now, and sleep until it is light.” 
“Mamma,” queried a voice from the cot 
presentiv—* mamma, look at the window; 
Fythe dark has got holes in it.” 





A Study from Nature 


MAN’s a little chunk of ice; 
Woman is the sun; she lets 

Herself beam on him. How nice 
And soft he gets! 





The Wizard 


Sor years ago an expedition from the 
University of Pennsylvania was sent to one 
of our Southern States for the purpose of 
observing a solar eclipse. 

The day before the event one of the pro- 
fessors said to an old darky belonging to 
the household wherein the scientist was 
quartered; 

_ “Tom. if you will watch your chickens 
‘emorrow morning you'll find that they’ll 
all go to roost at eleven o’clock.” 

Tom Was, of course, sceptical; but at the 
‘ppointed hour the heavens were darkened, 
=a the chickens retired to roost. At this 
the negro’s amazement showed no hounds, 
and he sought out the scientist. 

I ing said he, “how long ago did 
“ou Know dem chickens would go to roost?” 
iit a year ago,” said the professor, 
ae \, ef dat don’t beat all!” was the 
de ys comment. Perfesser, a year ago 

mM chickens wa’n’t even hatched!” 


sud Woodthorpe is effective as- 
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A SPIRIT 


(Continued from page 24.) 
has only been, since the beginning of things. one Christ, and it is 
unthinkable that there can ever be another. But all these who 
are not Christ, how is it they bear what they do bear? It is easy 
to talk of bravery, the necessity for it in life. It is always very 
easy to talk. The thing that is impossible is to understand. How 
can you come to me to help you, my friend? And suppose I were 
to try. How could I try, except by saying that 1 think Vere is 
very worthy to be loved with all your love?” 

“You love Vere, don’t you, Emile?” 

gh — Pa 

* And I do. 

* Never.” 

“ After all I have said, the way I have spoken, you might.” 

*T do not doubt it for a moment.” 

“| wonder if there is any mother who would not, if I spoke to 
her as I have spoken to you to-day?” 

“1 think there is a great deal of untruth spoken of mother’s 
love, a great deal of misconception about it, as there is about most 
very strange and very wonderful and beautiful things. But are 
you so sure that if your husband had stamped himself upon a 
boy this force within you could have been satisfied?” 

“ T have believed so.” 

She was silent. Then she added, quietly, “1 do believe so.” 

He did not speak, but sat looking down at the sea, which was 
full of dim color in the eave. 

“JT think you are doubting that it would have been so?” 
said at last. 

“ Yes, that is true. 

“T wonder why?” 

“1 cannot help feeling that there is passion in you, such passion 
as could not be satisfied in any strict maternal relationship.” 

“ But I am old, dear Emile,” she said, very simply. 

* When I was standing by that window, looking at the mountains 
of Ischia, I was saying to myself, ‘This is an old, tired world, 
suitable for me—and for you. We are in our right environment 
to-day... I was saying that, Hermione, but was I believing it, 
really? I don’t think I was. And I am ten years older than you, 
and [ have been given a nature that was, | think. always older 
than yours could ever be.” 

*T wonder if that is so.” 

She looked at him very directly, even searchingly, not with 
eager curiosity, but with deep inquiry. 

* You know, Emile,” she added, “I tell you very much, but you 
tell me very little. Not that I wish to ask anything—no. I re- 
spect all your reserve. And about your work: you tell me all 
that. It is a great thing in my life, your work. Perhaps you don’t 
realize how sometimes I live in the book that you are doing, almost 
as if I were writing it myself. But your inner life—” 

“ But I have been frankness itself with you,” said Artois. “ To 
no one have I ever said so much as to you.” 

“Yes, I know, about many things. But about emotion, love—— 
not friendship, the other love—do you get on without that? When 
you say your nature has always been older than mine, do you 
mean that it has always been harder to move by love, that it has 
had less need of love?” 

“T think so. For many years in my life I think that work 
has filled the place love occupies in many. perhaps in most, men’s 
lives. Everything comes second to work. I know that, because if 
any one attempts to interfere with my work, or to usurp any of the 
time that should be given to it, any regard I may have for that 
person turns at once to irritation, almost to hatred.” 

*T have never done that?” 

*You—no. Of course, I have been like other men. When I was 
young—well, Hermione, after all I am a Frenchman, and though I 
am of Normandy, still I passed many vears in Paris, as you know.” 

* All that I understand. But the real thing? Such as I have 
known?” 

“1 have never broken my heart for any one, though I have 
known agitations. But even those were long ago. And since I 
was thirty-five I have never felt really dominated by any one. Be- 
fore that time I occasionally passed under the yoke, I believe, like 
other men. Why do you fix your eyes on me like that?” 

“T was wondering if you could ever pass under the yoke again.” 

* Honestly, I do not think so. I am not sure. When can one be 
certain that one will never be, or do, this or that? Surely,”—he 
smiled,—** you are not afraid for me?” 

“T do not say that. But I think you have forces in you not fully 
exercised even by your work.” 

*“ Possibly. But there the years do really step in and count for 
something, even for much. There is no doubt that as the years in- 
crease, the man who cares at all for intellectual pleasures is able 
to care for them more, is able to substitute them, without keen 
regret, without wailing and gnashing of teeth, for certain other 
pleasures, to which, perhaps, formerly he clung. That is why the 
man who is mentally and bodily—you know what I mean?” 

“en.” 

“Has such an immense advantage 
man who is merely a bodily man.” 

“T am sure that is true. But—” 

* What is it?” 

“The heart? What about that?” 

“Perhaps there are some hearts that 
sufficiently in friendship.” 

As Artois said this his eves rested upon Hermione with an ex- 
pression in them that revealed much that he never spoke in words. 


You don’t doubt that?” 


she 


IT am doubting.” 


in years of decline over the 
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IN PRISON 


She put out her hand, and took his, and pressed it, holding hers over 
it upon the oar. 

* Emile,” she said, * sometimes ‘you make me feei unworthy and 
ungrateful because—because I still need, | dare to need more than 
i have been given. Without you I don’t know how I should have 
faced it.” 

* Without me you would never have had to face it.” 

That was the ery that rose up perpetually in the heart of Artois, 
the cry that Hermione must never hear. He said to her now: 

“Without you, Hermione, [I should be dust in the dust of 
Africa!” 

* Perhaps we each owe something to the other,” she said. ~ It 
is blessed to have a debt to a friend.” 

“Would to God that I could pay all my debt to you!” Artois 
exclaimed. 

Again the cavern took up his voice, and threw it back to the 
sea in confused and hollow mutterings. They both looked up, as if 
some one were above them, warning them or rebuking them. At 
that instant they had the feeling that they were being watched. 
3ut there was only the empty gray sea about them, and over their 
heads the rugged, weary rock that had leaned over the sea for 
countless years. 

“ Hark!” said Artois, “it is telling me that my debt to you can 
never be paid; only in one way could it be partially discharged. 
Tf [I could show you a path to happiness. the happiness you long 
for, and need, the passionate happiness of the heart that is giving 
where it rejoices to give—for your happiness must always lie in 
generosity—I should have partially paid my debt to you. But that 
is impossible.” 

“T've made you sad to-day by my complaining,” 
self-rebuke. ‘I’m sorry. You didn’t realize?” 

“How it was with you? No, not quite—I thought you were 
more at ‘peace than you are. 

“ Till to-day I believe IT was half deceived too, 

“That singing boy, that—what is his name?” 

* Ruffo.” 

“That Ruffo, IT should like to run a knife into him under the 
left shoulder blade. How dare he, a ragamutiin from some hovel 
of Naples, make you know that you are unhappy?” 

“How strange it is what outside things, or people who have 
no connection with us or with our lives, can do to us uncon- 
sciously!” she said. “I have heard a hundred boys sing on the 
bay, seen a hundred rowing their boats into the Pool—and_ just 
this one touches some chord, and all the strings of my soul quiver.” 

“Some people act upon us somewhat as nature does sometimes. 
And Vere paid the boy. There is another irony of unconsciousness. 
Vere, bone of your bone, flesh of your flesh, rewards your pain-giver. 


she said, with 


How we hide ourselves from those we love best and live with 
most intimately! You, her mother, area stranger to Vere. Does 


not to-day prove it?” 

* Ah, but Vere is not a stranger to me. 
mother has the advantage of the child.” 

Artois did not make any response to this remark. 
silénce, perliaps, he grasped the oars more firmly and began to 
back the boat out of the cave. Both felt that it was no longer 
necessary to stay in this confessional of the rock. 

As they came out under the grayness of the sky, Hermione, with a 


That is where the 


To cover his 


change of tone, said: 

* And your friend? 

“ Tsidoro Panacci.” 

“Tell me about him.” 

“ He is a very perfect type of a complete Neapolitan of his class. 
He has scarcely travelled at all, except in Italy. Once he has been 
in Paris, where I met him, and once to Lucerne for a fortnight. 
Both his father and mother are Neapolitans. He is a charming 
fellow, utterly unintellectual, but quite clever; shrewd, sharp at 
reading character, marvellously able to take care of himself, and 
hold his own with anybody. A cat to fall on his feet! He is 
apparently born without any sense of fear, and with a profound 
belief in destiny. He can drive four-in-hand, swim for any number 
of hours without tiring, ride—well, as an Italian cavalry officer 
can ride, and that is not badly. His accomplishments? He can 
speak French—abominably, and pick out all imaginable tunes 
on the piano, putting instinctively quite tolerable basses. I dont 
think he ever reads anything, except the Giorno and the Ma/tino. 
He doesn’t care for politics, and likes cards, but apparently not too 
much. They’re no craze with him. He knows Naples inside out, 
and is as frank as a ehild that has never been punished.” 

“T should think he must be decidedly attractive?” 

“Oh, he is. One great attraction he has—he appears to have 
no sense at all that difference of age can ke a barrier between 
two men. He is twenty-four, and I am what I am. He is quite 
unaware that there is any gulf between us. In every way he treats 
me as if I were twenty-four.” 

“Is that refreshing or embarrassing?” J 

“T find it generally refreshing. His family accepts the situa- 
tion with perfect naiveté. I am welcomed as Doro’s chum with 
all the good-will in the world.” 

Hermione could not help laughing, and Artois echoed her laugh. | 

“Merely talking about him has made you look years younger. 
she declared. ‘“ The influence of the day has lifted from you. , 

“Tt would not have fallen upon Isidoro, I think. And yet he} 
full of sentiment. He is a curious instance of a very common 
Neapolitan obsession.” 

“What is that?” 


The Marchese—what is his name?” 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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The Triumph of Daisy 


Wuen Daisy was fifteen, she called her 
ather and mother into her dressing room. 
“Dear papa and mamma,” she said, “ it is 
ime that we came to an understanding. 
jreafter [ desire to select all of my own 
lothes Without any suggestions.” 

Naturally papa laughed at this. Mamma 
vas discreetly silent. 

» And,” continued Daisy, “I will receive 
yv callers alone.” 

‘“] hope,” said papa, now growing sober, 
that this is all, Daisy dear. You know 
e have been very fond of you. Indeed, I 
ay say that I am worn out over the strug- 
le to keep you going.” 

“Too bad about you, papa,” said Daisy. 
But, no. It’s not all. I must go to the 
atinée at least once a week. Then I shall, 
sf course, gO next term to a finishing school. 
will Jet you know the name as soon as [ 
ecide. After this you must take me to 
Durope. These are the essentials. There 
k also the matter of my coming out, but 
hat can be arranged later. I merely wish 
ow to give you due notice that I must no 
mger be hampered.” 

“Suppose,” said Daisy’s father, “ that we 
efuse to consider your modest request. 
‘hat then 7” 

Daisy smiled. -She was fully aware of her 
ower. 

“Then,” she repeated, ‘I shall take pleas- 
re in telling everybody what goes on at 
ome every day.” 

Realizing that they were up against it, 
th parents joyfully gave in. 


Hats 


Tuovucu World and Flesh and Devil 
' Return with Easter dawn, 

Yet millinery shows us 

That every lid is on. 


Parisian Dog Doggers 


WniLe the police of New York City have 
en importing dogs for patrol work, the 
wis authorities have been training men for 
racking down dogs. 

A tax of eight shillings a year is imposed 
1 every deg, and the owners are supposed 
) declare them themselves. Many of the 
vners evade the tax by giving four shill- 
gs a year to their concierge. When the 
seal authorities make inquiries the con- 
lerge denies the existence of the dogs, and 
le revenue is defrauded. 

The authorities are now paying $30 a 
onth to a number of men who can bark. 
he men walk along the streets at night, 
tk outside every house, and when a dog 
‘plies take note of the address and send 
nnd the tax-eollector. 

Owners of dogs are now attempting to 
lucate them to dodge these dogged dog 
igvers, 





That Held Her 


“THE most eloquent speech I ever heard 
tained only four words,” said Sociologist 
hodgrass. “ Ginger Magonnigle had brought 
is best guy] to the Grand Civie Ball of the 
ast Side Gentlemen’s Sons Terpsichorean 
olerie, ticket admitting lady and gent, in- 
uding hat check, fifty cents. The guyl, 
scinated by a better waltzer, abandoned 
T escort and danced three times with the 
Tanger, As they were beginning their 
rth waltz they were stopped by the hand 
F Ginger Magonnigle, which clutched the 
rn of the guyl. Gazing deep into her eyes, 
nid With a voice in which were mingled 
prise, self-pity, reproach, resentment, and 
nace, he exclaimed : 
Sa-a-ay, who brung yer?’ ” 





The Kind of Man He Was 


= Lavy. “I hope your sick husband 
. leerful, Mrs. Briggs.” 

os Woman. “Oh yes, ma’am. He’s one 
‘em homeoptimists.” 
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HERRING-HALL- 
MARVIN SAFES 


Largest, Finest Equipped Safe and 
Vault Works in the World. 


Only High-class Goods are Manufactured. 





THE GREAT 


Parker Building Fire 


NEW YORK CITY. 





NQUESTIONABLE proof of 
the magnificent qualities of the 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safes. 

The safe shown, closed and open, 
stood upon the edge of the unfallen 
part of the 12th floor, where it had the full fury of the flames. It was 
turned white with heat, and was days in cooling, as no water reached this 
point. Its contents were in perfect condition, as were the contents of 20 
other Herring-Hall-Marvin Safes that were in the fire, some of which 
fell 8 and 10 floors, as shown in picture. 





New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 


FACTORY: HAMILTON, OHIO. 


Agencies in all the Principal Cities in the World. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 

















PROFESSOR ERNST HAECKEL, THE FAMOUS GERMAN NATURALIST, 


CELEBRATED RECENTLY 
HIS DOCTOR’S DEGREE. 


AT POTSDAM IN 1834, AND BECAME PROFESSOR AT JENA IN 1862 
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(Continued from page 30.) 

“He is entirely obsessed by woman. His life centres reind 
woman. You observe I use the singular. I do that because it js 
so much more plural than the plural in this case. His life is passed 
in love affairs, in a sort of chaos of amours.” 

““How strange that is!” 

“You think so, my friend?” 

“Yes. I never can understand how human beings can pass from 
love to love, as many of them do. I never could understand it, 
even before I—even before Sicily.” 

“ You are not made to understand such a thing.” 

“But you do?” 

“I? - Well, perhaps. But the loves of men are not as your 
love.” 

“ Yet his was,” she answered. ‘“ And he was a true southe/ner, 
despite his father.” 

“Yes, he was a true southerner,” Artois replied. 

For once he was off his guard with her, and uttered his real 
thought of Maurice, not without a touch of the irony that was 
characteristic of him. 

Immediately he had spoken he was aware of his indiscretion. 
But Hermione had not noticed it. He saw by her eyes that she 
was far away in Sicily. And when the boat slipped into the Saint’s 
Pool, and Gaspare came to the water’s edge to hold the prow 
while they got out, she rose from her seat slowly, and almost 
reluctantly, like one disturbed in a dream that she would fain 
continue. 

* Have you seen the signorina, Gaspare?” she asked him. 
“Has she been out?” 

“No, signora. She is still in the house.” 

“Still reading!” said Artois. ‘ Vere must be quite a_book- 
worm!” 

“Will you stay to dinner, Emile?” 

* Alas, I have promised the Marchesino Isidoro to dine with 
him. Give me a cup of tea @ la Russe, and one of Ruifo’s 
cigarettes, and then I must bid you adieu. Ill take the boat to 
the Antico Giuseppone, and then get another there as far as the 
gardens.” 

“One of Ruffo’s cigarettes!” Hermione echoed, as they went 
up the steps. “That boy seems to have made himself one of the 
family already.” 

“Yet, I wish, as I said in the cave, that I had put a knife into 
him under the left shoulder blade—before this morning.” 

They spoke lightly. It seemed as if each desired for the moment 
to get away from their mood in the confessional of Virgil’s grotto, 
and from the sadness of the white and silent day. 

As to Ruffo, about whom they jested, he was in sight of Naples, 
and not far from Mergellina, still rowing with tireless young arms, 
and singing to “ Bella Napoli,” with a strong resolve in his heart 
to return to the Saint’s Pool on the first opportunity and dive 
for more cigarettes. . 
(To be Continued.) 








NEW HEADS FOR THE METROPOLITAN 













OPERA HOUSE 








































Mr. Gatti-Casazza 


MR. GATTI-CASAZZA, DIRECTOR OF LA SCALA, MILAN, AND MR. TOSCANINI, CONDUCTOR AT THAT OPERA HOUSE, HAVE BEEN INVITED 
OPERA HOUSE UPON THE RETIREMENT OF MR. HEINRICH CONRIED AT THE 
MR. ANDREAS DIPPEL AND MR. GUSTAV MAHLER, ALREADY ALLIED WITH THE METROPOLITAN’S FORCES, 
AND TOSCANINI IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE HOUSE 





MANAGEMENT OF 
PRESENT SEASON, 
SHARE EQUALLY 


THE METROPOLITAN 











Mr. Arturo Toscanini 
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The Original Discovery of 
America 


ANTICIPATING Christopher Columbus by a 
thousand years and more, five Buddhist mis- 
sionaries in 458 discovered east of China a 
big island with an estimated breadth of 
6500 miles between Atlantic and Pacific and 
distant 3250 miles from the Asiatie main- 
land. This definition of America, to which 
was given the name “Fusang,” after the 
aguve tree of Mexico, was prompted doubt- 
less by the route that led these “ wise men 


of the East” into Alaska from Kamchat-: 


ka by the Kurile and Aleutian islands, and 
then south by the Pacifie coast into Cali- 
fornia and Mexico, in which last state, the 
climate and the natives pleasing them, they 
finally established their headquarters. 

In 499 Hui Shen, a Buddhist priest from 
China, visited Fusang, and three years later, 
after his return, reported to the Emperor. 
He related how a Buddhist mission had 
evangelized the “island” and _ ordained 
monks among the natives. Nor were the 
iborigines apparently forgetfui of Hui Shen, 
sinve there exists to-day in Mexico the leg- 
end of one Wi-Hai-pecocha, a name sug- 
gestive of the Chinese Hui-Shen-likshu, who, 
come from far and habited in a long robe, 
extolled morality and new religious dogma. 

That Buddhist missionaries forestalled the 
big event of 1492 seems probable enough. 
Spani: uds who first had to do with Mexico 
found in her architecture, arts, and the 
science regulating time a _ strong resem- 
blance to Oriental practices. Especially the 
forms of Buddhism prevailed. Thus Asiat- 
ics seldom speak of Buddha, but rather of 
Gautama or Sakhya, names that, perverted 
more or less, obtained in Mexico before the 
conquest. A Colorado legend perpetuates 
Gauttu Saca, a compound of the two. At 
Campeachy is the image of a Buddhist priest 
in his regalia; at Palenque, a Buddha sitting 
cross legged on a seat that represents two 
lions back to back. Among the Aztecs was 
a deity with the head of an elephant, al- 
though the elephant and lion were unknown 
in the New World. At Palenque, too, and 
Mitla there are temples duplicating such in 
Java, the north of China, and Mongolia. 
Again, in Tibet and northern China Bud- 
dhist priests are known as Ilamas, but in 
Mexico as Tlamas. While, finally, the flora 
and the fauna of Fusang appear to have 
resembled closely those of modern Mexico. 

All this does not detract, however, from 
the laurels of Columbus, who, in obedience 
to the general law of civilized aggression, 
made his venture from the east to west. 





Melancholy 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


Melancholy, 
Melancholy, 
I’ve no use for you, by Golly! 
Yet I’m going to keep you hidden 
In some chamber dark, forbidden, 
Just as though you were a prize, sir, 
Made of gold, and Ia miser,— 
Not because I think you jolly, 
Melancholy, 
Not for that I mean to hoard you, 
Keep you close, and lodge and board you, 
\s T would my sisters, brothers, 
Uncles, aunts, and old grandmothers, 
But that you sha’n’t bother others 
With your sniffling, snuffling folly, 
Howling, 
Growling 
Melancholy, 





Not that Kind 


-\ YOUNG woman in Philadelphia but 
recently married was enjoying the delight- 
ful novelty of marketing one morning 
in. after the termination of the honey- 
noon, 

‘I wish to get some butter, please,” said 
she to the dealer. 

Noll butter, mum?” asked the man. 
,. Xo. promptly replied his customer ; 
“e wish to eat it on toast. My husband 
doesn’t care for rolls.” 
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There’s twice the pleasure in the journey, and twice the pleasure 


KODAK 


And anybody can make good pictures. It’s simple from start to finish by the Kodak 
system. Press the button—do the rest—or leave it to another—just as you please. Kodak 
means photography with the bother left out. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $100.00 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 




























































Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 







































STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“GREE The Name Is stamped 
on every loop— Be sure it’s 


there 3 
THE fy 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— 
NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, NOR 
UNFASTENS 

Worn All Over The World 


a 7 pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of 
price. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUI ss 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 

























“ON EVERY TONGUE” 


The Kind 
Your 
Grandfather 


SOLD BY 
Leading Dealers 














Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
4 for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A t: ible 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
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important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Ghartreux 


--GREEN AND YELLOW— 







The Choicest 
After - Dinner 
Liqueur 


This cut represents 
the bottle and label 
employed in the 
putting-up of the 
article since the re- 
moval of the Car- 
thusian Monks from 









First Sportsman: “Hey! Don’t shoot; I’m not a deer!” 
Second Sportsman: “Neither am I!” 


the Monastery of 
La Grande Char- 
treuse in France to 
Tarragona, Spain. 






























ClubCocktails x, : 
RST LUNBUN cee 





A Bottled Delight 


HERE is always something lack- 
ing in the flavor of a made-by= 
guesswork cocktail. CLUB COCK- 

TAILS are the only perfect cocktails. 
A mixed-to-measure blend of rare old 
liquors aged in wood—always uniform 
in flavor, fragrant, delicious, appetizing, 
a CLUB COCKTAIL is a vastly better 
drink than any chance-mixed cocktail 


possibly could be. ee 
Alanson 

’ i kinds, At all good dealers. Man= as eh 
hattan (whiskey base) and Martini rene 

(gin base) are universal favorites. This Manulactured Dy Cylinder 

Publication is : : Cadillac 


GE HeublernEBro, Printed With 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON CHICAGO 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


BRARA TARR AAA SAAR AAA AA AG AA A AAA AA AA A, PAAR AMD 
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“Mediaeval Art” 


This book includes Asiatic art and all the 
forms of graphic, fictile, and vitreous art. The 
illustrations are abundant and exceedingly 
helpful. By means of its full indexes, the 
book, while arranged in chronological order, 
becomes valuable also as a “‘ cyclopzedia.” 


Mlustrated. 8vo0, $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


$500.00 
BRUSH 









First in popu- 
larity because 
first in quality 






















. Sole Agents 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
New York 









Branch Offices: 

BOSTON 275 WATER ST. ‘ 
Here is a car for a man who wggtts a hundre« 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK cents’ worth of automobile for each @llar invested. 















The Brush will run from 25 to 30 miles on a gal- 
lon of gasoline. It has fewer parts than any car 








built, and all the machinery is easily accessible. 


























“Cheemaun ” of Hiawatha. We carry a complete line of every type of water craft. what we want to seil. 
RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Box 10, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


122 W., 34th St., New York; 182 Milk St., Boston, Mass. ; 
Chicago, Ill. ; 321 First Ave., South Seattle, Wash. 


Engine is under the hood. For ordinary use at 


4 moderate speeds, solid tires can be used with per- 
acl ne fect satisfaction. 
he Brush Runabout makes the automobile a 
practical, necessary utility instead of an expensive 
anoes luxury. And it’s a us oy ek stylish-looking car, too, 
with lots of power—in fact, the simple, nearly vi- 
brationless, powerful, wonderfully balanced vertical 


are as beautiful single-cylinder motor a _ Brush has —— “re . 

: pull,” hill-climbing ability (the true test of power), 

of line and as and mud ae at a ten any og 

rat cylinder runabout engine of the high-speed, light- 
thoroughly com- fly-whee! type. sna 

fortable anddur- Write us to-day and get in line for deliveries— 

i there’s no “hard times” with us, becayse we re 

able as the ideal giving ‘‘value received” and making a car the 


people want instead of trying to make them take 


BRUSH RUNABOUT CO. 
38 Baltimore Avenue, © = Detroit,Mich. 


38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J.; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 1610 Michigan Ave., 























? En route you see the Great Lakes or I. agara Falls, Mohawk Valley, Hudson River, 
GOING TO NEW YORK ‘Catskill Mountains, West Point, the Pasisades, and you land on Manhattan Island 
® in the centre of the city if you go via the NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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“Better than 
THE SPOILERS” 








THE 
BARRIER 











Detinan fir 








Handsomely Illustrated 


$1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


| Sores of all, this new novel 

= Rex Beach is a big, 
buoyant, bracing story of the 
last frontier—Alaska—a_ story 
to equal “The Spoilers” in 
every way. This is one half of 
THE BARRIER. 
half is its 
drama. 


The other 
triumphant love 
In this the new book 
surpasses “The Spoilers.” 


REX BEACH 


Author of 
THE SPOILERS 


In THE BARRIER there is 
a new setting, too, but still in 
the virile air of the North. The 
new people whom Mr. Beach 
makes live before you in the 
clean - cut pages of THE 
BARRIER are intensely hu- 
man. More than one of them 
will become celebrities in fiction. 


HE STORY? Inthe opening chapter of THE BARRIER 
the reader scents a mystery and is on the eve of a love 
affair. Old man Gale, a trader at Flambeau on the Yukon, 


the father of three children mothered by an Indian squaw, 


brings the story on with a rush. His daughter, Necia, a beauti- 
ful girl of eighteen, is THE BARRIER’S heroine. Necia falls 
in love with and is loved by Lieutenant Burrell, a young Ken- 


tuckian, arrived with a handful of men at the post to act as 


mounted police. 


From this critical moment there is not a 


dull page to the end. Some quaintly humorous characters 


are introduced also. 


In fact, the humor of THE BARRIER 


is another feature in which it surpasses “The Spoilers.” 


THE BARRIER 
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